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ABSTRACT 
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ihis publication summarizes a portion of the research conducted under a two-year joint pro- 
ject of the American Society for Training and Development and the US. Department of Labor. 
It represents an overview of the findings about partnerships in training from our organiza- 
tion and strategic rcle of training, technical training, and basic workplace skills research. More comprehensive 
coverage of this topic and other findings will be available in 1990 in four books: 

TRAINING IN AMERICA: THE ORGANIZATION AND STRATEGIC ROLE OF TRAINING explores how training 
is structured, financed, and linked to the strategic goals of employer institutions. It also maps the size and scope 
of training in employer institutions. 

TRAINING THE TECHNICAL WORK FORCE examines how technical workers get their training, what it costs, 
who provides it, how it links to strategic goals, and what the future holds for the technical work force. 

WORKPLACE BASICS: THE ESSENTIAL SKILLS EMPLOYERS WANT maps out the skills that employee need 
and charts the strategic relevance of each skill. A model for establishing a basic workplace skills program, as well 
as generic curricilum for each skill, is included In addition, WORKPLACE BASICS TRAINING MANUAL charts 
the step-by-step process b)r establishing a basic workplace skills program. It includes charts and checklists for 
implementation. 

ACCOUNTING AND EVALUATION includes an accounting model that represents a tested method of capturing 
training costs and benefits. It also explores effective evaluation methods that connect training to strategic change. 

Articles from this two-year iv:search effort have been published in the October, November, and December 1988 
issues of the Training & Development Journal A special supplement entitled "Making the Competitive Connection: 
Strategic Management and Ttaining" was published as part of the September 1989 Training & Development Journal 
In addition, two booklets, "Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Wani" and "The Learning Enterprise/' were 
published in October 1988 and April 1989, respectively. Other Training & Development Journal articles are antici- 
pated during 1990. 

^ March 1990 

The materia! in this project was prepared under Grant Na 99-6-0705-75-079-02 from the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, US. Department of Labor, under the authority of Title IV, part D, of the Job Training Partnership 
Act of 19SZ Grantees undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their 
professional judgment. Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily represent the 
official position or policy of the Department of Labor 
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Training hirtnerships: Linking Employers and Providers 



merican employers spend 
about $30 billion; or 1 to 2 
percent of their payrolls an- 
nually onformalized training 

for their workers. About 69 percent or $21 billion is in- 
vested in training that companies design, develop, and 
delJver using in-house resources. But, 31 percent or $9 
billion is expended on training that is purchased from 
outside providers. 

Several lai^e players have slices of the $9 billion 
training provider pie. Four-year colleges and univer- 
sities get the largest slice at about $2.9 billion. Com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes ring up about 
$1.4 billion, while vocational and other schools provide 
about $760 million in training. Investment in training 
provided by community organizations and private in- 
structor^ are underwritten by government funding ac- 
counts for another $928 million. Professional, trade, 
and labor organizations 
provide about $1.3 billion. 
And the training industry, 
composed of large and 
small suppliers of train- 
ing assistance, provides 
about $1.5 billion in train- 
ing services to employers 
annually. (See Figure 1). 

Providing training to 
companies is big business. 
And it's growing. Techno- 
logical and process innova- 
tions are driving skill re- 
quirements upward as 
workers struggle to adapt 
to changing times. Com- 
plicating this picture is a 
shifting demographic land- 
scape that has America's 
existing workforce aging 
and its entry-level labor 
pool shrinking, creating a 

whole new set of challenges around basic skills defi- 
ciencies and learning styles. The massive job of pre- 
paring workers to fine-tune their existing skills and 
acquire new ones is often too big for an in-house train- 
ing department to handle alone. So, increasingly, 
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employers are turning to outside training providers for 
assistance. 

This report looks at the provider community and 
how employer-provider relationships are developed 
and sustained over time. Through checklists and 
decision-trees, it also attempts to assist en.ployers in 
making more informed decisions regarding the pur- 
chase of provider training; and it aims to help pro- 
viders understand more fully what drives employers 
to reach the "make or buy" decision. 

Partnerships between employers and training pro- 
viders such as educational institutions, unions, public 
job training underwriters, and private training sup- 
pliers are common. Over the years, they have become 
widely recognized as an important tool for cost- 
effectively meeting the evolving training needs of 
employers. 

As employers have become more sophisticated about 
the availability, quality, and services of outside train- 
ing providers, they have 
moved to build new and 
more flexible partnerships. 
Often, they have taken the 
initiative in developing 
cost-effective, long-term 
relationships that spawn a 
renewable source of skills 
and knowledge. 

Providers have done 
their part as well to foster 
and sustain partnership*,. 
They have worked hard to 
be flexible and adaptable 
in response to employer 
needs. And, they have ag- 
gressively moved to por- 
tray their services in terms 
of return on investment for 
both an employer and its 
community. 

In fact, the idea of part- 
nerships has become so 
popular and grown so quickly in all fields that it has 
spawned a litany of terms to capture the essence of 
these endeavors. One of the most well-known and 
popular phrases to describe relationships between 
employers and outside providers is linkages. Linkages 
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has become the umbrella term under which partner- 
ships, joint ventures, and connections occur. But he 
fact remains that organizations come together for 
many different purposes, in many different ways, and 
with varying degrees of involvement. Linkages, part- 
nerships, joint ventures, and other employer- 
provider connections are not one and the same. Each 
of these relationships has distinguishing character- 
istics like the many hues of a color; they can take 
many shapes and forms. In some relationships, for- 
mal constraints are placed on the interacting parties; 
in others there are informal boundaries and volun- 
tary chains which bind the two together. Still in 
others, the relationship is clearer; it is based on ser- 
vices received and money paid for those services. 
This report focuses on those defined relationships 
which are referred to by human resource develop- 
ment practitioners as linkages. 

Linkages, are formal, contractual relationships 
between employers and training providers that exist 
for the purpose of providing job-specific training to 
a targeted group of employees. Some even say that 
this relationship is actually contract training. 
Whether the contract is explicitly or implicitly de- 
fined, the conditions are set and met, whereupon 
payment is made. Linkages are generally initiated by 
the employer to meet specific training needs. Em- 
ployers pay external providers for training services 
and this pay-for-hire format drives program design 
and delivery methodology. 

While this report focuses primarily on linkages, it 
is important to discuss the other kinds of relatioi^ps 
that, while less formal and results-oriented, have led 
employers toward a river of resources and helped to 
create the linkage bridge. These other relationships 
are largely advisory with the primary function of pro- 
moting ijiformation exchange. For employers this may 
mean advising a provider about labor market trends, 
industry skill needs, or the specifics of education or 
training programs that will prepare individuals to find 
jobs in the community. It may even mean an employer 
encouraging an outside provider to train students 
in specific occupations by lending equipment for the 
training or consulting on curriculum design or de- 
livery. For the provider, this kind of relationship hinges 
on providing feedback to die employer about provider 
capabilities in preparing the community's future 
workforce or suggesting ways that employers can 
assist the provider in constructing strategies to meet 
industry needs. 




Employers often view this kind of information ex- 
change as a community service. Consequently, such 
connections do not necessarily result in the employei 
hiring individuals trained by tfie provider. In fact, th(i 
main characteristics of these relationships arc that; 

• Employers do not pay to have training set up or pn>- 
vided. The provider establishes the curriculum and 
enrolls students. 

• Trainees are not current employees of the employer/ 
advisor and may never be future employees even if 
they are well-trained because the relationship dc*es 
not include hiring commitments. 

• Employers sign no contracts and pay no money to 
support the training. 

These looser relationships can and often do lead to 
the establishment of linkages. If, for example the 
president of a local company serves on a commuaity 
college adv7Sory board, there is a connection between 
employer and provider. If, after attending several 
meetings, ihe company president concludes thai, the 
college can meet some of the firm's training needf,, the 
president may offer to pay the college for establishing 
a specific training program for company employees. 
A linkage is established. 

Conversely, an employer's purchase of occupational 
training programs from a technical institute may lead 
to an advisory role or to donations of equiprr.ent to 
assist the institute in serving the commimity. Either 
of these two kinds of relationships can spawn the other 
and can be interdependent. 

There are many kinds of relationships that are 
related to the concept of linkages. These relation- 
ships are foiged in many ways. Some of the most com- 
mon are: 

• Advisory Conimittees--composed of representatives 
from the local business community who usually 
have a sense of their firm's future training needs. 
Once on the committee, the representatives often 
participate long enough to gain a full appreciation 
of the institution; usually they are involved in more 
than one event or cycle of the school's program. Ad- 
visory committees provide advice to an educational, 
institution's leadership and administration; help 
identify community employment and training 
needs; develop and support long-range goals of edu- 
cational institutions; and, serve as a commuiiication 
link between educational institutions and. the private 
sector Advisory committees and their members can 
be valuable resources and effective tools. They 
help educational institutions build state-of-the-art 
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curriculum and give employers the opportunity to 
influence the future workforce. Their effectiveness 
depends on caref«il selection of members, clear de- 
lineation of committee responsibilities and roles, 
and attention to meeting schedules, arrangements, 
and communication, 

Cooperativf Work Experiences-^-place approxi- 
mately 200,000 students per year in private sector 
jobs. In co-ops, students receive an introduction to 
the realities of the workplace, get an opportunity 
to apply classroom concepts and principles, and 
earn wages. One distinguishing characteristic of 
this relationship is that students are the conduits 
of information between employers and education 
providers. Students often return from co-op expe- 
riences with valuable insights that reflect current 
practices, problems, and technological develop- 
ments in the private sector Educators, in turn, use 
these insights to remain current. Employers gain 
the opportunity to contribute important sugges- 
tions for curriculum development, learn about 
potential employees, and receive these con- 
tributions at less than full-time salary costs. A 



and industry often share training curriculum that 
can be used in academic and industrial settings. 
When industry shares, it is often investing in a 
iob-ready workforce; students are receiving state- 
of-the-art, tested, and applied training. At the same 
time, post-secondary institutions using industry 
curricula recognize their applicability to the work- 
force and often find that tliose students move more 
quickly into the ranks of the employed. 
Continuing Education— reaches beyond job- 
related training and focuses on the future; it 
reaches workers who want to expand skills and 
knowledge beyond their current jobs. Continuing 
education may consist of working towards a de- 
gree, a certificate, simply taking a course re- 
lating to a particular field or discipline. Many 
schools offer credit or continuing education units 
(CEUs) for continuing education courses. In some 
cases, continuing education may be a broad re- 
quirement of employment. In others, it is pursued 
for personal reasons such as self-improvement or 
career development. If an employer considers the 
education pursued as job-related, the employer 



co-op's effectiveness is 
based on how carefully 
it is developed. It should 
ensure realistic, educa- 
tional work activities 
for students and allow 
employers to benefit 
from student's iiisights 
and skills. 

• Personnel Exchanges — 
It is extremely common 
for educational institu- 
tions to hire employees 
from local industries as 
part-time faculty to 
teach special one-time 
courses or to teach on a 
regular basis in the 
evenings, on weekends, 
or during the summer. 
It is also common for 
employers to provide 
skill upgrading programs in industry settings for 
technical faculty; these programs are offered for 
extended periods of employment, often during the 
summer or other semester breaks. 

• Curriculum S/zanwg— Post-secondary institutions 
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will pick up the tab- 
usually through tuition 
reimbursement. Over- 
all, continuing educa- 
tion requires very little 
cooperation between 
employers and pro- 
viders. In fact, it is actu- 
ary a linkage between 
an employee and a train- 
ing provider, with the 
employer playing a very 
jninor role, perhaps ar> a 
coordinator or a con- 
duit of information. The 
employer rarely has any 
input into the design or 
development of continu- 
ing education curricula. 
• Afe^wor/:f«g— an effec- 
tive means for individ- 
uals to stay abreast of 
new developments by talking with their peers. 
Many organizations and professional associations 
provide a forum for the exchange of information 
between professional trainers, educators, and em- 
ployers. These associations are geared toward 
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improving program delivery, encouraging scholarly at- 
tention in the field, and elevating the image of their 
specialty area. Interchanges among members of asso- 
ciations expose the members to new technological 
developments and staie-of-the-art knowledge. Even 
professionals outside these organizations have access 
to association information through journals, seminars, 
and conferences. 
As stated earlier, these connections are informal. 



loosely structured relationships between employers 
and potential suppliers of training programs. They 
may assist in the formation of linkages by creating a 
dialogue between the two entities and laymg the foun- 
dation for future dealings— for formal relationships 
that consist of a business transaction between a buy^r 
(the employer) and a seller (the trainmg provider). Tlie 
dynamics of these linkage relationships are explored 
throughout the rest of this report. 
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Forming Linkages: A Common Business Transaction 



£roviders are constantly mar- 
keting their products to po- 
tential clients; employers are 
bombarded daily with phone 

calls and mail encouraging them to buy particular pro- 
ducts. However, employer training purchaseb are rare- 
ly made on the basis of slick brochures or friendly 
.phone calls from a provider. Employers view the infor- 
mation they gather through these channels as tools to 
assist them in their selection but generally, linkages 
that result in an employer purchasing a training pro- 
duct or program are originated by the employer. The 
reason for this is clear— training linkages are based on 
employer need; that is, an outside provider is called 
upon when an employer requires help in responding 
to its training needs. 

The person within the employer institi 'tion who ac- 
tually makes the contact with the pi ^vider varies 
among employers and by circumstance. When an em- 
ployer institution has a centralized training function, 
staff in that department are the most likely to contact 
providers. When training is decentralized, the contact 
person may be housed in an operational department 
or at a plant site. Contacts with providers may be made 
from any level within the employer organization- 
company training director, operational manager, line 
supervisor, training staffer— depending on who has 
the authority to explore and ultima, sign off on the 
training purchase. 

Regardless of who selects the training provider, cor- 
porate training practitioners agree that forming a 
linkage is a common business transaction: the decision 
to go outside is much like any other business purchase. 
This belief holds true regardless of the frequency with 
which any given company may use an outside provider. 
In most cases, establishing linkages is as simple as 
picking up the phone and contacting a desirable pi"o- 
vider. For example, an employer identifies a problem, 
believes it can be resolved through a training program, 
and seeks to fulfill the training need. If the need can- 
not be met with in-house resources, the employer 
decides to purchase training and conducts a search for 



a provider who can meet that training need. Therefore, 
the distinguishing characteristics for linkages are not 
in HOW they are formed, but rather with WHOM and 
for WHAT REASONS. 

Employers generally enter into a questioning 
process before they invest in outside training. Ques- 
tions vary first and foremost by the type of training 
required (managerial, clerical, and so on), and sec- 
ond by the characteristics of an employer's specific 
needs within each stage of the training process. For 
example, questions generated from a training needs 
analysis are unique to bo^h training area and 
employer environment. These questions aid in the 
search for a provider and, ideally, surface before the 
search for a provider begins. 

Other variables may also influence decisions re- 
garding which providers are used, how they are used, 
and their level of involvement in developing and 
delivering training programs. They include: 

• the type of industry and the unique needs it might 
have, 

• the size of the company, especially the training 
department, aiid the size of the training budget, 

• the types and levels of the people being trained, 
personal contacts the trainer or employer might 
have with outside providers, 

• the geographic proximity of the provider, 

• local economic conditions, such as the availabil- 
ity of prepared personnel and the training needs 
of the local population, and 

• government incentives to conduct training or to 
buy training from specific providers. 

A training linkage does not necessarily mean con- 
tracting with a provider from start to finish. An 
employer rarely picks up the phone and orders a 
complete training program. While many providers 
do offer comprehensive services, employers often 
don't nee. jt can't afford the whole package. Most 
commonly, employers use a combination of inside 
and outside resources to bring training to their 
employees, reasoning that a balanced mix of re- 
sources enhances programs by providing the best of 
what is available. 



Examining the Make or Buy Decision 



ihe make or buy decision— the decision 
to build a program with in-house staff 
and resources or purchase assistance 
from outside training experts— may be 
made for all or any part of a training program. The 
employer decision to make or buy is influenced by 
need, in-house capability, ai/d available funding. Since 
the role of the provider is driven by those cir- 
cumstances, the make or buy decision usually hinges 
on how providers measure up to the needs and stan- 
dards of the employer. The consideration and applica- 
tion of these standards is sometimes self-consciously 
systematic. But, frequently, the purchaser considers 
what the provider has to offer in a more intuitive way 
and reaches the "buy" decision on instinct borne out 
of past experience. 

Ideally, as one training practitioner noted, the desire 
to provide the best quality tn».jiing product should be 
the primary catalyst driving the make or buy decision. 
But quality is not always the deciding factor. For ex- 
ample, an employer with some in-house training capa- 
bilities needs to develop a highly technical training 
program. A reputable supplier, well known for his ex- 
pertise with this kind of program, is available: But cost 
considerations drive the employer to develop the pro- 
gram with existing staff. Conversely, if cost is not an 
issue, but time and convenience ar^ an employer may 
purchase a training program even though iherc is in- 
house expertise among the training staff. 

Research shows that practitioners most frequently 
cite the following criteria as guides to the "make or 
buy" decision. 

1 . Expertise: A decision based on expertise is most de- 
pendent on how specialized or unique tlie desired 
training need is. Specialized topics require greater 
expertise; more generic topics require less. Employ- 
ers generally turn to in-house resources if the ex- 
pertise exists. If in-house expertise is lacking, 
employers often seek an outside provider either to 
fill the need directly or to train individuals to 
become trainers. Houever, this criteria is not set in 
stone: If an organization has the expertise to con- 
duct its training in-house, it may look to outside 
sources for services or materials that complement 
its resources. For example, a company may buy 
generic^ readily available training materials such as 
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workbooks, computer training program^ and video 
programs to offset costs of in-house development. 
Employers usually rely on in-house expertise for 
training that is unique to a particular employer or 
product. Such training is governed by employer phi- 
losophies and procedures and is, therefor^ not readily 
available in the external market. Given these bound- 
aries, outside providers usually operate in an advisory 
capacity, assisting in-house experts with design and 
delivery. 

The following illustration shows the relationship be- 
tween the training need and the tendency to use an out- 
side piwider. 

FIGURE 2 



When Do Employers Seek Outside Expertise? 




2 . Timeliness: If the in-house staff does not have the 
time to develop and deliver the program within the 
time ftame requested, employers often seek outside 
services. On the other side, employers governed by 
strict, formal, and lengthy procedures when con- 
tracting with out^'de suppliers may use in-house 
resources more readily to save time: 

3 . The siz/s of the population to be (rained: The lai^ger 
the training population, the more likely employers 
are to rely on in-house resources. The major im- 
petus behind this decision is economics. For exam- 
ple, if there is a lai^e "common need" for training, 
the likelihood increases that the program will be 
delivered more than once, thus resulting in econ- 
omies of scale: However, when training is needed 
for only a few people, it is difficult to justify the 
time required for in-house development and deliv- 
ery and the decision to go with an outside provider 
becomes more practical. 
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4. Sensitive or proprietary subject matter If the sub- 
ject area of the training is sensitive or propriet?iry, 
training is likely to be done inside regardless ot 
other factors effecting the make or buy decision. 
Sensitive or proprietary training is training used to 
gain a competitive advantage or training which 
gives way to proprietary, product, or strategic 
knowledge Employers rarely issue security clear- 
ances to outside resources to provide training of 
this nature. 

5 . Cost considerations: Although cost is an important 
factor governing the make or buy decision, it is 
often considered in concert with other criteria. 
Sometimes it is more cost effective to contract out, 
sometimes not TherefiDr^ most employers consider 
cost to be a secondary factor when deciding to 
make or buy. 

6 . Employer conditions: The size of an organization or 
its training department affects the weight employ- 
ers place on criteria effecting the make or buy deci- 
sion. It is important to note that just because a com- 
pany is large, it does not necessarily follow that the 
company supports a lar^e training department. The 



assumption, however, does translate more readily 
to smaller operations. A small employer or a small 
training department is less likely to have the exper- 
tise, resources, or time to meet a specialized need. 
A large department, on the other hand, is more 
likely to have the resources necessary to conduct 
programs in-house. 
7 . Other factors: An employer's decision to "buy" is not 
governed exclusively by the aforementioned cri- 
teria. An employer may use an outside provider to 
bring in new ideas or "new blood." Outside pro- 
viders can rejuvenate a dull or boring training pro- 
gram which may, in turn, motivate employees to at- 
tend and learn. Or, the make or buy decision can 
often be a moot point; a company may have a policy 
not to use outside resources because top manage- 
ment believes that it should be able to meet all 
training needs with inside resources. Rarely, 
though, are there companies that never use outside 
providers. 

Figure 3 summarizes the criteria discussed above 
and outlines the make or buy decision making 
process. 



What Can Empioyers Purchase From Providers? 



mployers must consider the extensive 
range of provider services before they 
can make informed purchases. As dis- 
cussed earlier, an employer rarely 
"buys" a comprehensive training program. Today, most 
employers look to providers for training materials, to 
deliver training, or to train in-house personnel to be 
trainers (train-the-trainer). Train-the-trainer linkages 
are growing in popularity because they are cost- 
effective and help the employer build an institutional 
capacity for the future; the employer pays for training 
one employee, and that employee is then qualified to 
deliver training in-house. 

Employers can purchase any one or combination of 
the following services from providers: 

• assistance with the initial training needs analysis, 

• expertise and guidance to assist in-house staff 
members with the design and development of an in- 
house program, 

• design and development of a company-specific pro- 
gram that will be delivered by someone else, 
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• supplemental training materials (such as work- 
books, software audiovisuals, and so on) for an in- 
house program, 

• program delivery for a program that was designed 
and developed elsewhere^ 

• training of in-house trainers so that they are able to 
deliver a program in-house, or 
responsibility for an entire progi<im from analysis 
to delivery. 

One issue that surfaces when an employer decides 
which services to buy from a provider is whether to 
purchase a customized or an off-the-shelf product. A 
customized product is developed from scratch to suit 
individual needs. An off-the-sheif program, sometimes 
called "prepackaged" or "canned," is by its very nature 
generic, providing general information within a par- 
ticular subject area. Often, prepackaged programs 
come with training for in-house staff who will even- 
tually deliver the training. TVaining practitioners seek 
out "canned" programs because it is not always 
necessary to "reinvent the wheel." For example, an 
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FIGURE 3 



Go Or No Go? 
Selecting An Outside Provider 
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employer may choose a prepackaged computer train- 
ing program because it d( as not need to be company- 
sped^*;, and it is Jess expensive and time-consum- 
ing tnan developing one in-houce. Employers and 
providers claim that 90 percent of training is based on 
off-the-shelf products and only 10 percent on cus- 
tomized programr According to training practition- 
ers, most off-the-shelf programs are subtly and 



gradually tailored to incorporate company specific ex- 
amples, making prepackaged programs a more desir- 
able option. 

Whatever the provider role, a constant exchange of 
information flows between employers and providers. 
The fiDllowing chart illustrates the information flow ac- 
cording to the roles that the provider might play. 



FIGURE 4 



Infomiation Row Between Employers and Providers 
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Identifying Providers 



■j ocating a provider is much simpler 
■ when employers have thoroughly exam- 
ined their training needs. However, how 
^^Hl employers go about identifying provid- 
ers is dependent upon their experiences and informal 
communication networks within the training com- 
mtmity. Employers with longtime dealings in human 
resource development almost always identify pro- 
viders through Li5^rmal training networks specific to 
their training area or industry. These employers 
choose providers based on referrals from peers and in- 
fiDrmation passed on through prcfessional associations 
or trade shows. Very often, these employers select pro- 
viders who have been former employees or longtime 
colleagues and are usually located nearby. Ibrmal net- 
works are available to assist employers who lack in- 
formal networks to locate the best providers: 

• TRAINEX a computer data base available to 
members of the American Society for Training and 
Development, contains information on a variety cf 
training programs and providers. 

• Bricker^s International Directory, a resource manual 
on executive and upper-level management programs 
at numerous collies, universities, and independent 
institutes. 

• Directories published by professional or trade asso- 
ciations listing providers b>' subject area. Two pub- 
lications available at the public library are Consul- 
tants and Consulting Organizations Directory and 
Training and Development Organizations Directory, 
published by Gale Research Company. 

Once potential outside providers are identified, 
many employers hold a preliminary meeting with each 
of them to explain the company's training needs, 
outline the ground lules of the working relationship 
and explore further the provider's ability to deliver 
what is needed The following checklist identifies the 
typical content of such meetings. 



FIGURE 5 



Meeting with Pdtentlal Outside Providers 
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Criteria Employers Use to 
Distinguish Between Providers 



A large number of providers exist and 
many have similar products to sell. 
Employers must define criteria to serve 
as a framework in di^^tinguishing 
among providers. Criteria commonl;, ^entified by 
employers are: 

• Cost— Does the provider offer a desirable product at 
a reasonable cost? 

• Credentials— Dees the provider have any special cer- 
tification or dociunentation that validates his exper- 
tise in a particular training area? 

• Background— How long has the provider been in 
business? How long ha3 the provider been involved 
with a particular subject area? 

• £ic/7e^e^2ce---Who has the pirAdder\\x)rked with and 
how successful was the relauonship? What do the 
pro\'ider's references repoit? 

• Philosophy--What beliefs and vaiJes does the pro- 
vider hold? Does the provider prefer *, particular ap- 
proach to any given lopic such as a particular man- 
agement theory? 

• Delivery method— What teaching methods does the 
provider use? Is the provider able to apply adult 
leamLig theory? Also, what materials are used and 
in what form are they presented (lectures, work- 
books, audiovisual?, interactive videos)? 

• Content— What topics will the provider cover in the 
program? 

• Actual product— WhBX will the actual program look 
like? Most employers want to see a sample presen- 
tation or will request that the provider develop 
and test a pilot program before a formal contract 
is made. 

• Results— What can the employer expect as an out- 
come of the training? 

• SMppor/— How much support will the provider offer 
to the employer during the implementation of the 
program and follow-up? 

Armed with broad criteria and results from a needs 
analysis, employers move to the next level by develop- 
ing specific criteria unique to each training area. For 
example, if the needs analysis shows that clerical 
workers are deficient iii office etiquette, it is logical 
that a provider will be chosen based on his or her abil- 
ity to supply those skills. However, one employer may 
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believe that the most important criterian for such a 
pro\dder is that he or she has a background which in- 
cludes several years of work experience in an office 
setting. Another employer needing the same kind of 
training may believe that it is more important that the 
provider has a background which includes several 
years of teaching experience in the subject area and 
is not as concerned with firsthand, practical experi- 
ence Both employers are concerned with "back- 
ground" criteria. However, they might select different 
providers because they are concerned with different 
aspects of the background criteria. 



The Special Roie of the RFP 

A Request For Proposal (RFP) is a formal, orderjy, 
and systematic process employers use to locate and 
distinguish among providers who can offer the best 
product at the best price. Specifically, an RFP is a re- 
quest written by an employer asking providers to sub- 
mit proposals stating how and at what cost they could 
meet the employer's needs and specifications. Once 
proposals are received, the employer begins a review 
process to select the provider that most closely match- 
es the employer's need at the most affordable price. 
The RFP process can take anywhere from three to six 
months or longer In many cases, it is much easier to 
select a provider in a less formal manner ^jid develop 
a training program in a much shorter time frame 

Overall, RFPs are not used very extensively in the 
private sector, possibly because the time frame for 
securing bids often exceeds the time frame of the 
desired training program. Often, however, they are a 
required part of a business transaction such as those 
with the government When they are not required, 
RFPs are most commonly used for very large and/or 
expensive projects. 

As shown in Rgure 6, the RFP is carefully structured 
in order to give employers a means to compare pro- 
vider proposals. This uniformity can help employers 
select the best provider because each proposal must 
respond to the same criteria; employers don't have to 
son through apples and oranges in order to find the 
best apple. 
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Source: Adapted from RFP guidelines for solicitation of educational providers developed by Public/Private Ventures, Phiadelphia, PA., 
1987. 



Evaluating Linkage Relationships 



£valuating programs conducted by an 
outside provider can determine not only 
whether the provider delivered what 
the employer paid for, but whether the 
linkage with the provider was a productive one. More 
specifically, these evaluations can determine the 
return on investment for the training program, show 
the effectiveness of training in measurable terms, and 
justify the often large training expenditures for pro- 
grams developed outside the organization. While pn> 
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viders often include an evaluation of the training pro- 
gram as part of the linkage package, it is up to the 
employer to evaluate the linkage relationship 

Most or^ganizations and providers do evaluate some 
aspect of training, althou^ mostly at the participant 
reaction level— using the "happiness" or "smile" 
sheets that are handed out at the end of a training pro- 
gram. More effective and more accurate evaluations 
need to be done, however, in order to show the return 
on investment for training. Most importantly, an 
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FIGURE 7 



Sample Rating Form— Course Content 
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evaluation should be designed early in the training 
process, as the goals and objectives for the course are 
being determined. When an employer and a provider 
are negoti.iting their contract and working out the 
details of the design of the training program, a system 
of evaluating the program and the provider should be 
designed at the same time. 

There are a number of ways to conduct evaluations, 
all differing in design, data collection methods, the 
value and accuracy of the mformation, and the prac- 
ticality of use There are four levels at which training 
can be evaluated: reaction, learning, behavior, and 
results (Eirkpatrick, 1975). Most programs are eval- 
uated at the reaction level; while accuracy is at its 
lowest at this level, it is the easiest to conduct. This 
evaluation is subjective and may not provide any 
"hard" data about what has been learned in the class, 
liaining participants fill out questionnaires at the end 
of the training and give their personal reactions to the 
material, the instructor, and the information pre- 
sented A sample reaction sheet is shown in Figure 7. 
The learning level measures how well participants can 
transfer what they have learned in the training session 
to their joh Usually, participants take a test to show 
how much they have learned in the training course A 
sample test is shown in Figure 8. The behavior level 
measures recognized changes in behavior on the part 
of the participants after they have completed the train- 
ing and are back on the job. The results level measures 
any changes in the organization that have taken place 
as a result of the training and looks at changes in pro- 
ductivity, reduced costs, and other factors. This level 
of evaluation is very accurate and of high valu^ but is 
often overlooked because it is complex and time con- 
suming. This level provides the best opportunity to 
evaluate outside providers and the effectiveness of the 
linkage relationship. 

All evaluations, regardless of the level, should be 
designed to address conceptual issues such as the pur- 
pose of the evaluation, the audience the client of the 
evaluation, the questions and issues the client wants 
addressed, and the constraints placed on the evalua- 
tion process. Technical issues also need to be con- 
sidered, including the source of the data, the methods 
of data collection, the design of the evaluation, and the 
timing of the evaluation. Evaluations are only useful 
when they address the concerns and needs of the 
client. Specifically, an evaluation should address who 
needs what data for what purpose should be con- 
ducted on a periodic basis, and should be tied to other 
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FIGURE 8 

Sample Fbrni for Testing Participant Learning 
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elements in the training pnxess (design, development, 
and delivery). 

The more sources of data used to gather informa- 
tion for an evaluation, the more complete the picture 
of the effectiveness of the training program. Data can 
be collected in several different ways. Quantitative data 
collection methods include using performance records 
and tests, standardized questionnaires and survey in- 
struments, and personnel assessment instruments. 
Quantitative data is easy to measure and quantify, 
relatively easy to assign dollar values to, objectively 
based, provides a common measure of performance 
and is credible. Qualitative data collection methods in- 
clude interviews, observations, focus group meetings, 
and case studies. These methods are subjective behav- 
iorally oriented, may be diff icuh to standardize, and 
are less credible. More than one data collection 
method may be used, and some may be more suitable 
than others depending on the purpose audience^ and 
time constraints of the evaluation. 

In addition to evaluation, which is conducted per- 
iodically and usually at the completion of a training 
program, continual monitoring of an outside provider 



can also be a valuable tool in determining whether or 
not the provider supplies the product requested by the 
employer. Monitoring is an on-going process that 
tracks the progress of the provider through all phases 
of the training process. 

A process that may have built-in procedures for mon- 
itoring and evaluating training programs conducted by 
outside providers is the RFR Because an RFP is a for- 
mal, written agreement specifically outlining the roles 
of the employer and provider, more care iriay be taken 
by both parties to meet and evaluate the specifications 
contained in the RFP. 

Evaluations are an importa-A aspect of any training 
program, whether it is conducted in-house or by an 
outside provider But, to be effective evaluations must 
be designed carefully to measure what their targets 
are intended to measure^ be timely, be tied to the goals 
and objectives of the training program, and be devel- 
oped early in the design of the training program. Fig- 
ure 9 contains a checklist that may be helpful to 
employers as they evaluate both the linkages with out- 
side providers and the training programs they deliver 
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Who are the Providers of Traming? 

Suppliers and Consultants 



uppliers are those indepen- 
dent oiganizations that pro 
JlT^B vide training on a consulting 
■HHk basis. They come in all sizes 

and shapes. Some are laiige national, intematior.al, or 
local firms that offer a wide variety of training capa- 
bilities in almost all areas of training; others are small 
and tend to specialize in one or two areas. Regardless 
of the size of the firm, the most common use of sup- 
pliers and consultants is for training professional 
employees. And, regardless of what training popula- 
tion is being served, suppliers and consultants are the 
most extensively used providers because their sole 
mission is to market their training wares to employers. 

Employers assert that suppliers and consultants 
have proven to be die most responsive to employer 
needs. These providers of- 
fer convenience, flexibility, 
and timeliness when deliv- 
ering specialized services. 
In addition, they are ex- 
tremely mobile and will 
usually come to the em- 
ployer site regardless of 
location. 

Of all consultants, em- 
ployers most frequently 
use small, one to two per- 
son firms. This phenome- 
non most likely results 
from the fact that small 
firms outnumber larger 
firms; individual entrepre- 
neurs continue to enter the 
consulting market because 
it poses relatively few en- 
trance barriers. Setting up 
a small consulting firm 
does not require a large staff and equipment and over- 
head costs are low. 

Large consulting firms usually attract employers in- 
volved in large, expensive training projects. These 
employers find lai^ge consulting firms responsive to 




their time and resource requirements; money is not an 
issue. Laiige consulting firms usually offer a variety of 
services, including ? wide array of prepackaged pro- 
grams that can be easily tailored to employer needs as 
well as an available trainer "pool" ready on short 
notice to supplement in-house efforts. For those 
employers who choose large consulting firms over 
small ones, it's like going to a lar^ge grocery store in- 
stead of the comer market. 

A Snapshot: Steelcase and Learning International. 
Steelcase is a $1.7 billion international office prod- 
ucts company manufacturing chairs, open-office 
furniture, and filing systems. The Steelcase net- 
work, headquartered in Grand Rapids, Michigan, con- 
sists of 500 authorized dealers. It employs 17,000 
workers worldwide; approxiinately 400 members of its 
workforce are sales representatives. 

Steelcase primarily uses 
outside training providers 
to develop and deliver 
process-oriented programs 
that give their employees 
common, general skills. 
Steelcase believes that 
large consulting firms, 
rather than small firms, 
can better meet this criter- 
ia. According to Steelcase, 
small consulting firms are 
a better choice for one-shot 
programs or event-oriented 
courses which train em- 
ployees to react to specific 
circumstances. 

In 1984, Steelcase deter- 
mined a need for uniform- 
ity in sales training for its 
dealerships and began ex- 
ploring options for provid- 
ing such training. Several sales managers and dealer- 
ships recommended the use of Learning International, 
a firm that had provided Professional Selling Skills 
sales training for Steelcase employees in ten Steelcase 
dealerships. 
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Learning International, a subsidiary of the $3.2 bil- 
lion Times Mirror Company since 1985, is one of the 
largest consulting firms in the world. Learning Inter- 
national employs 439 people hi thirty-six locations 
worldwide: Although the company will not reveal its 
net worth, it claims to have greater revenues than any 
other supplier in the same category. The company's 
clients include many Fortune 500 companies. 

Learning International provides training to all levels 
of employees primarily in the areas of sales, manage- 
ment, and customer service. In addition to offering 
packaged programs. Learning International creates en- 
tirely customized programs to meet special client 
needs. Learning International will also work with 
clients to incorporate company-specific role-play exer- 
cises into an existing program or combine two or more 
programs to create a unique training solution that best 
meets the client's needs. 

Learning Inter-iational conducts most of its training 
2^ the client's lo«^tion or at a site selected by the client. 
Learning International is frequently responsible for 
delivering its own training programs; however, the 
company also offers train-the-trainer programs. 

The Professional Selling Skills program that had 
been provided to Steei^ase dealerships is the most pop- 
ular sales training program in the world; to date^ three 
million people have completed this program. 

Stedcase dealerships told corporate headquarters 
that the program, which was offered nationwide^ was 



easy to administer. The dealers also reported that 
trainees retained the information and used their newly 
gained skills on the job. In addition, Steelcase corpo- 
rate headquarters contacted Learning International to 
work in concert with their in-house sales training ef- 
forts for corporate sales employees. 

Steelcase contracted with Learning International for 
sales training materials and a tr^n-the-trainer course 
for approximately eight Steelcase employees. Those 
eight Steelcase employees ("master trainers") then 
trained twenty others, giving the company fifteen cor- 
porate in-house sales trainers and thirteen iu-house 
field trainers to deliver sales training. Steelcase also 
requested that Learning International serve in an ad- 
visory capacity for their in-house efforts to design cus- 
tomized training programs which corresponded with 
new product launches. 

Since 1984, the Steelcase/Leaming International 
partnership has brought training to 3,000 employees. 
According to Steelcase; this linkage has facilitated bet- 
ter communication and understanding throughout the 
company because employees use the same sales ap- 
proach and terminology. Moreover, Learning Interna- 
tional provides support to Steelcase; as needed. Due 
to the success of this linkage, Steelcase and Learning 
International continue to work together; Learning ■ 
International provides train-the-trainer courses and R 
presents new training programs at Steelcase's quar- I 
terly training specialist meetings. ■ 



Educational institutions 



ihe primary mission of educational in- 
stitutions is to provide a broad, general 
education to students before they enter 
the workforce. And, in this light, many 
employers seek out educational institutions to meet 
the continuing education needs of their employees. 
Hov^ever, today's educational institutions are begin- 
ning to recognize that employers represent an un- 
tapped market As a result, many are concentrating on 
employer-based training needs by establishing a cen- 
tralized office or function within the institution that 
works with employers. For example, the Maricopa 
Community College in Phoenix, Arizona, has estab- 
lished a Services Division that coordinates employer 
training efforts and acts as a broker between em- 
ployers and educational departments for the nine 
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community college campuses that comprise the 
Maricopa Community College system. The Division of- 
fers a variety of services including standardized and 
customized training. Other schools, such as vocational 
schools ui Oklahoma, house high technology facilities 
which are designed to support the needs of area 
employers. Still others have set up specific depart- 
ments or divisions to develop expertise to be tapped 
by businesses. 

These progressive institutions are blazing the trail 
for other educational facilities. They are clearly 
demonstrating the advantages of establishing training 
partnerships with business. First, when faculty work 
directly with employers, they remain up to date on 
the current applications of new techniques and in- 
novations. Not only does this create a better pool of 
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qualified teachers, but it also serves to elevate the 
credibility of the institution in the eyes of the com- 
munity and the nation. Secondly, through these rela- 
tionships, schools market themselves to potential 
students. If an employee participates in a training pro- 
gram conducted by a university, he or she may select 
that institution for further education down-the-road, 
resulting in increased enrollments and revenues for 
the institution. In addition, partnerships with business 
help educational institutions gain access to placement 
opportunities for their traditional graduates. And, 
finally, linkages with businesses may lead directly to 
grants and equipment donations from employers. 

On the flip side» employers participating in linkages 
with educational institutions also have begun to rec- 
ognize the benefits. First, educational institutions are 
relatively permanent fixtures in the commimity and 
can offer continued services. Secondly, employees who 
attend training conducted by an educational institu- 
tion often earn academic credit or Continuing Educa- 
tion Units (CEUs) toward accreditation. No other 
provider can offer this benefit. Finally, educational in- 
stitutions blanket the nation and are extremely accessi- 
ble; most employers are within thirty minuios or less 
from some kind of educational institution. 

Both employers and educational institutions have a 
lot to offer and gain from the other, but barriers do 
exist. Most of these barriers stem from the fact that 
the nature and mission of educational institutions are 
so different than those of business. Sometimes it 
seems as though neither understands the culture or 
operating structure of the other. However, past expe- 
rience has shown that, as the two groups begin to work 
together, barriers do break dov/n, creating success 
stories for each side. 



Four-Year Colleges and Universities 

There are 156 universities and 1,853 colleges in the 
United States with a combined enrollment of almost 
eight million students. These institutions spend almost 
$80 billion annually, or roughly $13,000 per student. 
Colleges and universities provide more qualifying and 
upgrading training for American workers than all 
other post-secondary educational institutions 
combined 

Four-year colleges and universities are just begin- 
ning to recognize their training roles and to capitalize 
on potential opportunities for linking with employers. 



Some universities have set up specific departments or 
divisions to develop expertise that can be tapped by 
business. For example, Boston University's Sargeant 
School of Physical Education has been involved in de- 
signing programs to improve the physical stamina and 
condition of employees in fire departments and the 
construction industry. In addition, several universities 
support independent management and/or executive 
development institutes. These institutes offer spe- 
cialized "open" management courses for high-level 
employees that are not limited to one employer. 

I A Snapshot: General Tire, Inc. and Kent State Uni- 
versity. General Tire, Inc., a $1.2 billion tire manu- 
facturing company, employs 12,000 workers in its 
North American locations. In 1987, General Tire 
which is headquartered in Akron, Ohio, became a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Continental AG of Han- 
nover (herein referred to as Continental), West 
Germany. 

General Tire conducts most of its training in-house 
using its ten member training staff. Ttaining progrrms 
focus on management development, quality improve- 
ment, and sales. General Tire uses outside resources 
to supplement in-house design and development ef- 
forts; outside providers are primarily used to supply 
materials and deliver programs. For example, General 
Tire regularly schedules sales training for its employ- 
ees and contracts with an outside provider for video 
and self-paced sales training materials. 

Following its acquisition by Continental, General 
Tire identified several employees who would have reg- 
ular contact with the Continental office in Germany. 
These employees, ranging from support staff to engi- 
neers, needed to speak German in order to communi- 
cate by telephone or in their travels to West Germany. 
General Tire determined that these employees needed 
language training in order to fulfill these new respon- 
sibilities. Language training is highly specialized and 
General Tire did not have the in-house expertise to pro- 
vide training in this area. Therefore, the company de- 
cided to seek an outside provider through an RFP pro- 
cess. Kent State University responded with an RFP 
describing how they would design and deliver lan- 
guage training. 

Kent State University is a four-year public university 
located in Ker , Ohia University enrolhnent is approx- 
imately 20,000 students. 

Kent State's College of Continuing Studies has pro- 
vided customized training services to employers in the 
Akron area for approximately ten to fifteen years. 
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Employer-based training is supported by the Univer- 
sity's mission and is one part of its efforts to provide 
continuing education to non-traditional oti:dent pop- 
ulations. Moreover, employees completing company- 
sponsored training at Kent State are more likely to in- 
dividually enroll in advanced courses at the university. 

All employer-funded training at Kent State is coor- 
dinated by its College of Continuing Studies. The Col- 
lege employs two staff responsible for developing and 
coordinating comprehensive customized training ser- 
vices which includes identifying instructors from all 
academic departments within the University. 

Most employer-supported training programs are 
geared toward middle management and supervisors. 
Topics include marketing, finance, effective business 
writing, and motivation. 

Kent State uses a variety of methods to inform busi- 
nesses of its training services such as direct mail ad- 
vertising, media advertising discussion forums, and 
word of mouth. In addition, Kent State works to ljuild 
and sustain relationships with local employers by ask- 
ing business people to sit on advisory boards that help 
develop university curriculum. 

Kent State has a track record of providing manage- 
ment development training to General Tire employees 
and General Tire is a regular participant at the Kent 
State Ttaining Forum— a meeting designed to help 
University executives understand the training needs of 
area businesses. In January 1988, General Tire con- 
tracted with Kent State University for language 
training. 

Through this linkage, Kent State University faculty 
trained fifteen General Tire employees in Conversa- 
tional German. Employees primarily involved in travel 
to Germany and identified for training by General ■ 
Tire ranged from support staff to managers and I 
engineers. The three-month training program re- ■ 
quired participants to meet twice a week. I 



Community Colleges and 
Junior Colleges 

There are currently 1,200 community colleges in the 
United States and territories and the majority are 
located within thirty minutes of most individuals. His- 
torically, these two-year institutions have provided pro- 
grams that prepare graduates for transfer to four-year 
universities or immediate entry into the workforce. 
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But in recent years, changes in technology, competi- 
tion, and productivity have expanded this role, driving 
these institutions to expand their programs to address 
the training and retraining needs of displaced workers 
and others whose skills must be upgraded in the work- 
force. In fact, of all the educational institutions, 
community and junior colleges have taken the most ag- 
gressive, directed, and progressive approach to cus- 
tomized training and are particularly responsive to 
business, industry, and community needs. 

Seventy-five percent of all community colleges pm- 
vi de some customized training for businesses and sup- 
port a special office to assist employers in developing 
customized training programs. According to a recent 
survey conducted by the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, 40 percent of all com- 
munity colleges have campus-based business/industry/ 
labor councils (BICs) that coordinate activities be- 
tween the academic and business sectors in order to 
facilitate employer-based customized training. 

While most employer training by community and ju- 
nior collies is gearad toward technical and vocational 
fields, these educational institutions are also the sec- 
ond lai^gest providers of adult basic education pm- 
grams. According to many educators, basic skills in- 
struction to out-of-school populations should and will 
shift from school districts to community colleges. Ad- 
vocates of this position arigue that community colleges 
can better utilize business-related information in cur- 
riculum design—a critical element in the effectiveness 
of basic skills programs. In five states, (Iowa, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Washington), com- 
munity colleges constitute the major or exclusive sys- 
tem for delivering publicly funded basic skills train- 
ing to out-of-school adults. Several other states (Alaska, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Wyoming), give community 
colleges a significant role in delivering adult basic 
education instruction. 

I A Snapshot: Gerry Baby Products and Front Range 
Community College. Gerry Baby Products is a 
$70 million baby product manufacturing company. 
The company operates a plant in Thornton, 
Colorado, and employs approximately 360 workers. 
In 1987, Gerry expanded its product lines to include 
children's car seats, playpens, and high chairs. In 
order to keep production levels up during expansion, 
Gerry Baby Products planned to hire an additional 
100 workers. 
At the same time, Gerry Baby Products also formed 
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a new partnership with the Takata Company in Japan 
to supply parts for the expanding product lines. 

Gerry Baby Products was now faced with several 
training needs. First, current employees needed train- 
ing on assembly and production techniques for the 
new product lines. Second, new hires needed training 
on current and new assembly and production tech- 
niques and an orientation to the company. Finally, all 
employees needed to overcome language barriers aris- 
ing from the labeling of Japanese-supplied parts. 

Gerry Baby Products does not have an in-house 
training department and frequently relies on outside 
providers. Most company training is limited to infor- 
mal orientation programs and selected skills programs 
such as word processing. However, in 1987, when the 
President of Gerry Baby Products and a State board 
member governing Front Range Community College— 
a community college serving Gerry's geographical 
region and a formidable provider of employer-based 
training— met on an airline flight, the company em- 
barked on a new, formal, and comprehensive training 
approach. 

Front Range Community College (Front Range) is an 
innovative two-year college 
located in Westminster, 
Colorada Founded in 1968, 
the college serves five 
counties; student enroll- 
ment on the main campus 
is over 6,000. In the fall of 
1986, Front Range estab- 
lished an Office of Contract 
Ttaining Services and Con- 
tinuing Education to better 
meet the growing training 
demands from area em- 
ployers. Prior to establish- 
ing this office, Front Range 
primarily offered prepack- 
aged professional develop- 
ment courses such as com- 
munication skills, basic 
management, and super- 
visory skills for area em- 
ployees. The Office ex- 
panded Front Range's services to include customized 
training and a small business development center. The 
small business center, funded by the US. Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has assisted approximately 200 
'^nrnnanies in less than a two-year period. 
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Front Range has also been instrumental in moving 
Colorado communities towards partnerships with 
Japan. Working from an economic development ap- 
proach. Front Range first established a partnership 
with a sister two-year college, Takayama College, in 
Japan which resulted in student exchcuige programs. 
In addition. Front Range gained access to Japanese 
businesses with international interests and helped to 
bring those businesses to Colorada For example, Front 
Range was instrumental in initiating contacts between 
Japanese steel companies, Colorado officials, and busi- 
nessmen. When relocations were successful. Front 
Range would negotiate contracts for providing 
employer-based training. Finally, with Front Range's 
efforts, Colorado opened an international trade office 
in Japan. 

Gerry's training needs and Front Range's training 
services and international experience coincided to an 
overwhelming degree. In 1987, Gerry Baby Products 
contracted with Front Range for a comprehensive 
package which would integrr te the three new product 
lines into Gerry's entire operation. A lai^e part of this 
package involved the design and delivery of a 

comprehensive training 
program for new and ex- 
istmg line workers affected 
by the product line expan- 
sion. In addition, Front 
Range was responsible 
for developing training 
materials which would 
transcend language bar- 
riers and for securing addi- 
tional training funds from 
the state "Colorado 
FIRST!" program— a pro- 
grEim which offers training 
funds to new and expaiid- 
ing businesses. 

In orJer to develop the 
program and materials. 
Front Range's instructional 
designers went to work on 
Gerry's assembly line and 
talked with employees. 
Through these discussions. Front Range put together 
an on-the-job training program, a video orientation 
program for new hires, and color-coded pictorial job 
aides for all line workers. The job aides illustrated the 
assembly line process and were packaged in loose-leaf 
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notebooks so that they could be reorganized and 
changed to reflect changes in the production line. Most 
information was presented by pictures; words were 
kept at a minimum because many Gerry line workers 
spoke limited English. Colorful icons were used to 
highlight procedures which demonstrated safety pre- 
cautions, quality issues, or special techniques for per- 
forming a task. 

Both training and materials were crafted to integrate 
a management and inventory method that would b-e 
new for the entire Gerry operation. The method, called 
"just-in-time," provides a company with the ability to 
respond rapidly to change and requires workers to be 
extremely flexible and versatile. It relies on producing 
materials to fill customer orders on an "as needed" 
basis or "just-in-time;." rather than producing ahead of 
orders and stockpiling products. For example, as Gerry 
received new orders, workers were moved to the as- 
sembly line as needed to fill those orders. Depending 
on the number of workers on the line, job tasks 
changed and job aides were changed to reflect that. 
The same technique was applied to inventory. 

Gerry Baby Products and Front Range both 
benefited from this partnership. Gerry was able to suc- 
cessfully integrate three new product lines into their 
operation. In addition, when Gerry Baby Products 
made a presentation of the training procedures to its 
partner, Takata, some of the job aides were translated 
into Japanese. These translations helped to demon- 
strate a willingness to understand the new culture and 
strengthen the partnership. Front Range received an 
award from the National Society for Performance and 
Instruction for the job aides and training materials it 
developed for Gerry. Gerry Baby Products and Front 
Range plan to work together again in the near B 
future; Gerry is planning to bring in four new prod- H 
uct lines and has contacted Front Range for ser- 9 
vices, including training. m 

Secondary Schools 

The nation's secondary schools provide occupa- 
tional education to about 5.5 million students at a cost 
of about $6.5 billion per year. Secondary schools are 
not common providers of training to employers be- 
cause tlie focus of these schools is not on training the 
adult population. However, some have expanded their 
mission b vond the secondary level to address the 
needs of adults, especially those employed by local in- 
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dustries. Secondary schools and conson.a of second- 
ar>' schools or school districts are the primary pro- 
viders of adult basic education programs that focus 
heavily on remedial or basic skills. Secondary schools 
infrequently deliver employer-based training outside 
of this realm. 

A Snapshot: Economy Linen and Licking County 
Joint Vocatioiial SchooL Economy linen and Towel 
Service of Zanesvill^ Inc. (herein referred to as 
Economy Linen), a wholly owned, independent sub- 
sidiary of the $2.5 million Economy Linen and Towel 
Service Inc., is a commercial laundry company pri- 
marily serving the health care industry. Economy 
Linen's parent company was founded in 1931 and 
operates two plants in Zanesville and Dayton, Ohia 
The Zanes'ville plant was built in 1982. 

By 1987, the Zanesville plant, which employs eighty- 
seven workers, increased its business from tfiree mil- 
lion to eight million pounds of laundry annually. As 
business picked up, more manpower was needed and 
this ultimately resulted in the promotion of seven pro- 
duction line workers to line supervisor positions. At 
the same tim^ the Zanesville plant employees moved 
to establish a union. Economy linen brought in a man- 
agement consultant team to review the concerns and 
demands of employees seeking to unionize. During en- 
suing negotiations, the employer sought training for 
all employees, especially those promoted from line to 
supervisory positions. After reviewing recommenda- 
tions from the management consultant team. Econ- 
omy Linen agreed to formal supervisory training to 
provide the new line supervisors with the necessary 
interpersonal and managerial skills to do their jobs. 
In addition, the Zanesville plant employees became 
unionized. 

Economy Linen had never offered formal supervi- 
sory training and made the decision to look for an out- 
side provider with supervisory training expertise who 
could provide on-site, customized training. At that time, 
the company received a brochure from the Licking 
County Vocational Resource Center which outlined the 
services Economy Linen was looking for. 

Licking County Joint Vocational School (JVS) is one 
of fifty Ohio Vocational Schools charged with training 
adults, as well as junior and senior high school stu- 
dents in vocational skills. The vocational school has 
provided customized training to area businesses for 
over ten years. Due to the growing demand for em- 
ployer-based training, the school built a large Voca- 
tional Resource Center The Center offers comprehen- 
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sive employer training services ranging bom needs 
analysis to evaluation. In addition, they help employers 
assess their employment and training needs when 
making decisions on hiring new or dislocated workers. 
The Center's training services nre extremely flexible 
and geared toward employer needs: training is con- 
ducted at the employer site; in the Center, or fay satellite 
(teleconferencing); programs are customized and of- 
fered around the clock. 

In 1987-88, the JVS provided 126 training courses 
to area employers. Programs ranged from technical 
training courses such as tool safety, falueprint reading, 
welding, pipefitting, and meter repair to supervision 
and management training such as principles of hank- 
ing and word prcxessing. 

In December 1987, Economy Linen contracted with 
Licking County Vocational Resource Center (or a com- 
prtliensive supervisory training program. After deter- 
mining Economy Linen's specific training needs 
through consultations with management. Licking 
County Vocational Resource Center designed and de- 
livered a tailored supervisory training program for 
Economy Linen's seven new supervisors. Training in- 
cluded basic management techniques^ communication 
skills, problem solving, and decision-making. Class- 
room training was held at a location near the Zanes- 
ville plant; classes met for three hours e\'ery Dther 
week for four months. In order to maintain production 
at the Zanesville plant during training. Economy Linen 
brought supervisors over from its Dayton plant 

Both Economy Linen and Licking County Vocational 
Center recognized success from tfiis cooperative ef- 
fort For Economy Linen, employees gained new skills, 
production levels continued on the upswing, and em- 
ployee morale rose. Licking County Vocational ■ 
Center met the training needs of its client and H 
secured another supervisory training contract ftom B 
Economy Linen for 1989. ™ 

Vocational-Technical Schools 

These institutions, which include public and private 
post-secondary schools, are noted for marketing their 
programs to adult learners. In fact, vocational- 
technical schools provide training to prepare over one 
million technical workers for jobs. Students at these 
institutions tend to be older, poorer, and in greater 
need of basic skills training than the four-year college 
students. 
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Vocational-technical schools are especially attractive 
to employed adults (a lai^ge percentage of the full- and 
part-time student body at these institutions is em- 
ployed while attending classes) because of their acces- 
sifaility and flexifale class scheduling. Private schools 
in this category, in particular, are noted for their short 
occupationally related programs and their flexible 
scheduling. 

The role of vocational-technical schools in providing 
customized employer training is very similar to the 
role of community colleges. And, not surprisingly, they 
specialize in customizing technical training for local 
employers. Others offer skills training and clerical 
training. 

I A Snapshot: Fred Jones Manufacturing Company 
and Francis Tlittle Vocational Technical SchooL 
Fred Jones Manufacturing Company (herein re- 
ferred to as Fred Jones) of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, is an authorized Ford Motor company supplier 
of remanufactured engines, transmission, and auto 
parts. This medium-sized coriipany operates seven 
sales districts in se\'en states across the country and 
remanufactures approximately one million component 
parts annually. 

Fred Jones must comply with stringent qualit ' spec- 
ifications outlined by its customers. Purchasers such 
as Ford Motor Company and General Motors regularly 
conduct quality assessment surveys of the suppliers. 
If quality does not meet their specifications, future and 
even current contracts may be jeopardized. 

Fred Jones has long recognized £hat employee per- 
formance has a direct impact on quality. Because 
training is essential to incresising employee knowledge 
and skill about production techniques, Fred Jones has 
determined that more and better training is needed to 
help the company maintain its competitive edge. 

For years, Fred Jones has relied almost exclusively 
on outside resources to create training opportunities 
for its employees. Fred Jones regularly contracts with 
outside providers— including local consulting firms 
and vocational schools— for customized training and 
participates in training programs offered by industry 
associations and equipment manufacturers. 

In 1987, a General Motors quality assessment survey 
found that Fred Jones needed to implement Statistical 
Process Control (SPC) and gauge control systems in 
order to continue receiving contracts from GM. Fred 
Jones turned for training assistance to an oi^anization 
that it had worked with in the past— Francis Tuttle 
Vocational Technical SchooL 
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Francis Hittle is part of the Oklalioma vocational 
education system. The state is divided into tvvienty-eight 
vocational districts which promote technical and voca- 
tional training for area residents and businesses. Each 
district maintains a high-technology facility designed 
to support the needs of area employers. Most employ- 
ers are well aware of Oklahoma's strong vocational 
education system before or as they enter the state 
because Oklahoma uses its vocational education sys- 
tem as an economic development tool to attract and 
maintain employers. 

Francis Tuttle, fiDunded in 1982, serves the northwest 
section and a small southwest section of Oklahoma 
City. Since its inception, Francis Tuttle has offered tr*.- 
ditional preemployment vocational and technical 
training to secondary students as well as employer- 
based training to businesses and industries in the area. 
The school enrolls 1,078 students in its traditional pro- 
grams; 3 to 5 percent of these students are employed 
in local industries. In the last two years, Francis Tuttle 
has served nearly 200 employers. 

When the school was founded, it consisted of one 
building designed to house the traditional day pro- 
gram for preemployment students. In 1985, Francis 
Tuttle built the High Technology Center to provide 
high-technology training to traditional students. Area 
employers quickly recognized the quality and success 
of training provided at the Center and began to request 
training for their employees. Responding to heightened 
employer demand, Francis Tuttle buih a Business and 
Industry Center to specifically meet the needs of area 
businesses. The Center conducts: 

• small business management courses, 

• customized courses conducted at employer 
locations, 

• business and management training assessments 
(employers identifying a general need for training 
receive assistance on specific tr ling options and 
start-up capabilities), and 

• a bid assistance program including a computer data- 
base. (Employers receive assistance on securing gov- 
ernment contracts. Francis Tuttle helps employers 
fill out government forms and wade through red 
tape. Francis Tbttle also monitors contract perfor- 
mance. As a result of this service, Oklahoma busi- 
ness revenues from government contracts have in- 
creased approximately 80 percent.) 

Francis Hittle worked with Fred Jones in past years 
to provide supervisory and managerial training pro- 
grams and representatives from Fred Jones ser e on 
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Francis Tuttle's advisory board So, it seemed a natural 
step in 1987 for Fred Jones to turn to Francis Tuttle for 
help with designing and delivering SPC and gauge con- 
trol systems training. 

Francis Tuttle's first step was to conduct a training 
assessment to determine what training programs were 
needed, how they were best accomplished, and how 
those programs could be implemented through coop- 
eration and coordination of resources. This resulted in 
a delineation of responsibiHUes for Francis Tuttle and 
Fred Jones. Francis Tuttle's job was twofold: to develop 
training and to act as a consultant in implementing 
training and SPC/gauge control prcxredures. Fred Jones 
was responsible for hiring a training coordinator who 
would continue the program after Francis Tuttle fin- 
ished the beginning phases. 

Training began in March 1987 and continued 
through January 1988. Over 400 employees attended 
SPC classroom training at the employer site. The High 
Technology Center conducted four, one-to-three hour 
classes per week. When the trainer was not teaching 
in the classroom, he assisted trainees on the "floor" 
with applying classroom learning on the job. 

The results of the training program were over- 
whehningly positive. General Motors recognized the 
improvements in the production process and sent Fred 
Jones unsolicited new contracts. Trainees revealed 
through evaluation reaction sheets that the training 
had favorable impact on job performance and satisfac- 
tion. This claim was co.ifirmed by production level ■ 
evaluations done before and after training. As a di- ■ 
rect result ofemployee training, Fred Jones reduced B 
its test stand rejection rate by up to 50 percent ■ 

Proprietary Schools 

Proprietary schools are private, for-profit schools 
that specialize in a particular trade or field As a whole, 
these schools are not extensively involved in employer 
training, although some innovative secretarial schools 
may offer a variety of workshops, seminars, and cus- 
tomized courses on upgrading clerical skills, team- 
building, time management, and goal setting for all 
levels of employees. 

A Snapshot: Texas Instruments and Executive Sec- 
retarial School. Texas Instruments (TI) is a $5.5 bil- 
lion company manufacturing semiconductors, 
defense systems and electronics, computer hard- 
ware and software, consumer products, and intelligent 
automation products. It employs 75,000 workers na- 
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tionw'de: In 1986, IT made the decision to shut down 
one of its divisions— a decision that would have dis- 
located 200 technical assembly workers. 

To avoid such dislocation, TT decided to offer those 
200 workers retraining in order to move them into non- 
technical positions within the company. Because of 
prior tiaining experiences with the Executive 
Secretarial School, TI contacted them to train their 
200 technical workers for nontechnical work. 

The Executive Secretarial School (ESS), a one-year 
secretarial school located in Dallas, Texas, provides 
education to approximately 400 students and does a 
quarter of a million dollars worth of business annually 
providing training to local employers. 

For twenty-nine years, ESS has offered a broad 
range of services to employers. ESS assists employers 
with all phases of traimng from needs analysis to eval- 
uation. All training services are coordinated by a three- 
person team and conducted at the employer's site. 

Every course done by ESS is customized or tailored 
For example, a business writing course is crafted to 
meet the specific needs of the client ESS trains many 
different types and levels of employees including sup- 
port staff, doctors, dock workers, security guards, and 
managers. Training programs range from business 



writing, telephone etiquette, and word processing to 
teamwork, leadership, stress management, and asser- 
tiveness training. 

ESS maintains a high-visibility profile with area em- 
ployers by using a combination of resources. First, em- 
ployers are represented on the ESS Board of Directors 
and Advisory Board Second, ESS operates a place- 
ment center which puts them in direct contact with 
employers. ESS also distributes brochures and other 
promotional information to alumni who, in turn, pass 
them on to their employers. Finally, ESS sponsors an 
annual public seminar to discuss a particularly cur- 
rent theme or topic affecting potential clients. 

ESS designed and delivered a two week training pro- 
gram for the 200 TI technicians who would have been 
laid off. Training was conducted on the company site. 
Employees were divided into four groups and were 
trained in clerical skills, building self esteem, how to 
use an adding machine English, office and telephone 
etiquette^ ar d filing skills. After training, TI placed 65 
percent of the employees in office positions, 10 per- ■ 
cent into nonoffice positions such as security guards B 
and other upgraded positions; 5 percent to 10 percent S 
were sent by TI to additional training courses. ■ 



Trade and Professional Associations 



irade and professional associations are 
nonprofit and for-profit membership 
organizations which represent individ- 
uals in a particular area of expertisa 
They are governed by a board of directors and often 
have local chapters throughout the United States 
which operate under the bylaws and guidelines of the 
national organization. Professional and trade associa- 
tions offer a wide range of services to their member- 
ships. Many develop communication materials which 
discuss current trends and innovations, operate a gov- 
ernment relations component that conrniunicates with 
the U5. Congress and/or state governments on relevant 
issuer and sponsor nationwide conferences to provide 
a forum for exchanging and updating new advances in 
their fields. 

Of the 20,076 associations in operation in the United 
States, approximately 6 percent offer some type of 
training programs and 3 percent provide training as 
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part of a certification program (extrapolated ftom the 
Encyclopedia of Associations, 1988). Employers find 
that certification associated with training promotes 
status and recognition not only to the industry but also 
to the company employees participating in such a pro- 
gram. However, employers are often imaware of train- 
ing a'.'ailable ftom professional and trade associations. 
Associations can provide a high degree of expertise 
and are up to date on the professions and occupations 
that they represent On the other hand, emplcq^ers find 
that associations can be fairly inflexible, offering a lim- 
ited selection of courses and topics, and do not, as a 
rule, customize training. 

I A Snapshot: Erol's, Incorporated and the American 
Automobile Association* Erol's Incorporated, best 
known for its video rental stores, also sells and 
repairs televisions, video equipment, and cameras. 
The company, headquartered in Springfield, Vii^nia, 
employs 4,000 people in 185 locations east of the 
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Mississippi. Erol's reports $100 million in sales 
annually. 

Erol's business demands the continual transporting 
of products from one site to another Therefor^ the 
company maintains a fleet of vehicles and employs 160 
drivers. 

In the early 1980s, Erol's automobile insurance re- 
flected an extremely poor driving record on the part 
of its dnvers; they had a loss ratio on their insurance 
of 498 percent In addition, Eroi's was rapidly expand- 
ing anci had begun to purchase large trucks whose size 
dictated that drivers have specific skills in order 
to comply with U5. Department of Transportation 
regulations. 

This situation prompted Erol's Vice President for 
Loss Prevention to identify two training needs. First, 
Erol's drivers needed training in order to bring down 
insurance costs. Second, Erol's drivers needed train- 
ing in order to meet certification standards set by the 
federal transportation agency. BDrtunately, the Vice 
President had extensive knowledge of outside re- 
sources and contacted the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation—an outside provider with expertise and an ex- 
cellent reputation for effective driver improvement 
training. 

The American Automobile Association (AAA) is a 
nonprofit membership association founded in 1902 to 
protect the interests and rights of American car own- 
ers. AAA's membership consists of 156 local clubs 
which operate independently; each is governed by a 
Board of Directors. AAA represents thirty million in- 
dividual members. 

AAA is widely known for its expertise and effec- 
tiveness in training. The national office^ located in FaUs 
Church, Virginia, provides a wide variety of custom- 
ized training programs to its members, its service con- 
tractors^ and many other groups and individuals. Local 
dubs also provide varying degrees of training services, 
depending on the size of the club. According to the na- 
tional office^ AAA training services have increased dra- 
matically over the last five years. 

The cornerstone of AAA's training services is the 
train-the-trainer approach, AAA's Thiffic Safisty Depart- 



ment trains and certifies a "master instructor" and 
provides him or her with the materids to return to an 
oi]ganization to train other employees. For example, 
the AAA Automotive Engineering and Road Services 
Department provides an Automotive Hi-Tech Mechan- 
ics' Training program. AAA conducts on-site or near- 
site training for working mechanics who want to up- 
grade their knowledge about emission and engine 
management systems. Once the training is completed, 
AAA leaves behind training curriculums and visuals 
so that the company can institutionalize the training. 
This program is of pait5cular significance to those 
vocational technical instructors who aie professionally 
mandated to complete skill upgrading courses to stay 
abreast in their professions; AAA's program provides 
a direct, accessible, and mobile answer to this need. 
Oth<jr AAA training topics include alcohol awareness, 
child safety, driver improvement, accident prevention, 
and risk management AAA believes that trairang is a 
membership service; nominal fees are chained to cover 
training costs. 

Becc*. ise most of AAA's services are modified to meet 
the specific needs of the client, training locations ore 
often selected by the client. Some of the training 
courses are accredited by imiversities. 

The Vice President for Loss Prevention contracted 
with AAA for a one-week train-the-trainer course in ac- 
cident prevention. The Vice President, in turn, trained 
600 Erol's employees over a two-year period. Drivers 
attended two-day classroom training in small groups. 
The results of the training were overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. In the five-year period following training, Erol's 
saved up to $161,000 per year in insurance premiums 
and had no lost time accidents. In addition, Erol's re- 
ceived commendations horn both their insurance com- 
pany and AAA. Erol's has hired an in-house trainer 
who continues to provide training for its drivers in 
order to comply with federal regulations and main- 
tain lower insurance rates. Erol's first master R 
trainer— the Vice President— continues to receive K 
information from AAA on new training techniques ■ 
and procedures. I 
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Unions 



m m nions and employers are two histori- 

■ H cally antagonistic entities that have only 
^^^t recently begun to create linkages. 
^I^^H Unions have traditionally taken several 
steps to assure that their membership is provided with 
the most current training needed to perform on the 
job. A union is limited, however, by the employers' 
ability and desire to hire employees outside the union 
membership. For example, unions that control the 
labor supply usually provide job-specific training to 
members. Employers, in turn, hire only employees who 
have completed union training programs. Unions who 
do not have the power of sole supplier of the 
employer's labor pool are often less vigorous about 
training. They provide training to some individuals 
who are then given preference fay employers during the 
hiring process. 

Still, other union organizations use training to 
strengthen unity and cohesiveness in order to main- 
tain a strong presence in the workplace These unions, 
through their education departments, provide basic 
education, training to facilitate participation in the 
governance of the union, and basic political education 
to tmion members, most of which i:* not jo>specifia 
Often, the purpose of such training is to make union 
members more aware of union concerns, enhance ne- 
gotiation skills, or provide leadership skills. 

The newest training arrangements, and those tir 
embody both missions— to keep skills current ana 
thus remain employable, and to support a group 
presence in the employer community— are those ne- 
gotiated by unions in union contracts and funded 
and/or administered jointly with the employer 

I A &iapshot: Chrysler and the United Auto Workers* 
Chrysler is a $22.5 billion automobile manufactur- 
ing company headquartered in Highland Park, 
Michigan. The company employs 100,732 employ- 
ees in the United States in thirty-five plant locations. 
Chrysler's training system is decentralized, with each 
of the corporate divisions responsible for their own 
training programs. The in-house training staff is laige 
and is supplemented by outside training providers. The 
company offers training programs to virtually every 
kind of employee; training programs range from mar- 
keting, sales, quality, technical, dealership, and sup- 
plier training to supervisory, management devel- 
Q nt, and executive development prograips. In 1985, 
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during contract negotiations between Chrysler and the 
United Auto Workers (UAW), the company identified a 
new training need. The union wanted to offer addi- 
tional training programs to its membership including 
programs which would improve job security and prod- 
uct quality, and retrain displaced workers for new 
employment opportunities. Chrysler recognized that 
by investing in die programs the Union was seeking 
it would actually be investing in a skilled workforce 
which would ultimately improve the company's com- 
petitive edge. Therefor^ Chrysler and the UAW estab- 
lished a Joint Activities Board to fund, implement, and 
administer such training initiatives. The Joint Activ- 
ities Board is composed of three union representatives 
and three management representatives. The Vice Presi- 
dent of Human Resources and the Director of the 
Chrysler Department (rf the UAW serve as Cochairmen 
of the Board. A National Skills Development and Itain- 
ing Committee carries out the functions of the Board. 

The Joint Activities Board sponsors a number of ac- 
tivities in addition to training including a child care 
program, alcohol and drug abuse programs, an atten- 
dance program, and a relocation assistance program, 
to name only a few. Training programs sponsored by 
the Board include a Hiition Assistance Program (lAP), 
a Technical Preparation program which offers rein- 
forcement training in preparation for more advanced 
and complex technological training, technical training 
himian relations training, teambuilding decision- 
making group oiganization, and hazard communica- 
tion and safety training. All activities of xhe Joint Ac- 
tivities Board are housed in the National Training 
Center 

The joint training program, implemented in 1986, is 
designed so that each plant location develops tailored 
programs geared to the needs of the employees at that 
specific plant. Local committees implement the goals 
of the Joint Activities Board and determine what ac- 
tivities and training programs will take place in the 
plant These committees also have the autonomy to dis- 
tribute their local funds as they see fit Educational 
Ttaining Counselors (ETCs) are also an important part 
of each local program. They are employed at each plant 
site to help each worker develop an in/*-'idual train- 
ing plan. This ensures that each employee gets the 
training needed for his or her job. 

Funding for tlie joint training program comes from 



contributions from both UAW and Chrysler (usually 
equal to five cents per hour worked per employee). The 
contributions are placed in three funds: the National 



Fund which is used for national programs, the ■ 
Local Fund which supports activities in each plant, I 
and the Reservoir Fund which is used for special I 
projects and to supplement other funding sources. ■ 



Community-Based Organizations (CBOs) 
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ommunity-based organizations are 
formed around a central theme or issue 
^^^r and represent a particular group or 
l^^H population* Most CBOs operate on shoe 
string budgets ranging from $15,000 to $200,000. 
Community-based oi^ganizations all share several char- 
acteristics: they have evolved in response to some 
social or economic need from within their conmiun- 
ity; they are independent of affiliation with any other 
group; they are private, nonprofit in structure; and 
they are concerned with the community as well as the 
individual. 

Most CBOs have business representatives on their 
boards of directors at the national and local levels, and 
many have reached out to employer oi^ganizations to 
involve them in the design of curricula for better 
meeting local business needs; for many CBOs, train- 
ing or enhancement of skills is seen as a mechanism 
for attaining individual, organization, and/or commu- 
nity objectives. T^ing and education programming 
often occurs in conjunction with other activities such 
as classes for families of alcoholics, battered women, 
or other constituency groups. Because of this ap- 
proach, CBOs have a good track record for employe:^ 
looking to provide training in enhancing worker self- 
esteem, increasing self-motivation, learning to estab- 
lish goals, and building employability skills. CBOs 
generally offer technical and sldlls training. 

Under most circumstances, CBOs deliver public pre- 
employment training programs. In some instances, 
training may be coordinated with a specific employer, 
whereby trainees receive training in skills needed by 
the employer and the employer sdects new hires finom 
those that successfully complete the training. In other 
situations, where funds and administrative r^ulations 
permit, CBOs offer upgrade training to employees. 

Employers do not often link directly with the CBO 
for training. Instead, employers may contract witii a 
public job training entity and its administrators who 
then subcontract with the CBO. Employers have re- 
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ported that CBOs are flexible, and in many cases, will- 
ing to customize training. 

I A Snapshot: Comcast Cablevision of Philadelphia, 
L.P. and the Philadelphia Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center. Comcast Cablevision of 
Philadelphia, LP. is an affiliate of Comc?^t Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation, who effective the third quarter 
of 1988, had revenues of $327 million and assets of $1.6 
billion, employs 3,800 workers. Comcast Corporation 
is principally engaged in management, development, 
and operation of cable commimications systems serv- 
ing approximately 2,500,000 subscribers nationwide 
Included in this nxmiber are approximately 1,100,000 
subscribers served by affiliates whose financial con- 
dition and results of operation are not consolidated 
with those of Comcast Corporation. Additionally, the 
Company provides cellular telephone conmiimica- 
tions, as wel^ as sound and music services. The Class 
A Common Stock and the Class A Special Common 
Stock of Comcast Corporation are traded in the Over- 
the-Counter market and are reported in the National 
Market List under the NASDAQ symbols CMCSA and 
CMCSK, respectively. 

Comcast Cablevision of Philadelphia, LP. (herein re- 
ferred to as Comcast), serves subscribers in northeast 
and northwest Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and em- 
ploys 300 workers at two local franchises. A lai^ge 
number of Comcast's employees are field technical 
workers who require specialized training in order to 
perform a specific skill such as cable installation 
and trouble shooting, in addition to opi^rating high- 
teclmology cable equipment. 

The city of Pliiladelphia recognized the employment 
and financial benefits Comcast would bring to the ciiy. 
Comcast would be hiring employees from the local 
area as well as inidating service and training contracts 
with other companies and service oi^ganizations 
within the city. As a provision of its negotiated fran- 
chise agreenient, Comcast proposed that a local com- 
munity-based oiTganization be designated as one of its 
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training providers. The city accepted and supported 
this p\x)vision of the proposal. 

Con\':ast uses a full range of resources to provide 
training for its employees. First, the company main- 
tains an in-house training department consisting of 
one full-time Training Manager assisted by other 
managers in areas airectly related to their field. Sec- 
ond, Comcast contnicts with consultants as well as 
equipment manufacturers and suppliers for cus- 
tomized and prepackaged training programs. Fi- 
nally, the company, as part of its negotiated franchise 
agreement with the city of Philadelphia, contracts 
with a local community service organization— the 
Philadelphia Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(OIC)— for pre-employment and other training, as 
necessary. 

By 1988, OIC had successfully provided a six-week 
pre-employment training program to thirty people 
during Comcast's start-up phase: Comcast had hired 
eleven of the thirty trainees and had since been sat- 
isfied with their performances on the job. Based on 
their successful training partnership and their rap- 
idly expanding workforce, Comcast contacted the 
Philadelphia OIC to design and deliver additional 
customized training. 

The Philadelphia Op- 
portunities Industrial- 
ization Center (OIC) is a 
nonprofit, community- 
based organization serv- 
ing disadvantaged and 
special populations. The 
Philadelphia OIC was 
founded in 1964 to combat 
discrimixiwtory, racial hir- 
ing practices by local com- 
panies. Noting the strug- 
gle of its clients to gain 
employment, the OIC rec- 
ognized that many of its 
constituency lacked the 
skills necessary to enter 
the job market. The OIC 
immediately moved to 
remedy this inequity and 
initiated pre-employment 
training programs for disadvantaged and minority 
populations. Over the past twentj/-five years, the OIC 
had fine-tuned its training role in the Philadelphia 
area. They positioned the organization as an admin- 
istrative training entity, bringing together available 
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community resources to provide comprehensive 
training services to meet constituent and employer 
needs. In addition, the OIC expanded its training con- 
stituency to include special populations and its train- 
ing services to include customized training for area 
employers. To date, the OIC customized employer 
training has reached approximately 150 employees 
in six businesses within the Philadelphia area. 

The OIC's firm positioning within its community 
is due, in part, to extensive networking efforts such 
as advisory panels which establish ties to all com- 
munity resources including local government, 
educational institutions, other nonprofit commun- 
ity organizations, businesses, and individual 
residents. Additionally, the OIC advertises all of its 
services, including training, through selected mail- 
ings of pamphlets and brochures. 

The Philadelphia OIC and its staff of fifty serve as 
a mc.iel for eighty-one domestic and sixteen interna- 
tional sister organizations. Each of these sister or- 
ganizations is an OIC affiliate and has the autonomy 
to develop its own programs according to the needs 
of the community in which it is located. A meeting 
once a year brings all of the affiliates together to 

share ideas and develop 
new initiatives. 

In 1988, Comcast con- 
tacted the Philadelphia 
OIC to provide a custom- 
ized training progr?m to its 
technical employees. The 
OIC took on an adminis- 
trative role and served as 
the primary c mtractor. 
OIC responsibi*Uies in- 
cluded securing a provider 
with expertise in training 
cable service technicians, 
monitoring training qual- 
ity on-site, and coordinat- 
ing communications be- 
tween all parties involved. 
The subcontractor— Tem- 
ple Universiiy— provided a 
faculty member to develop 
and deliver the Comcast 
training program and certified trainees upon comple- 
tion of the program. 

OIC/Temple University delivered classroom training 
to seventy technical employees at the Comcast site. 
Employees were trained in six classes, four lasting four 
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weeks and two lasting two weeks. The classes were 
originally designed for service technicians, although 
cable installers and line technicians also participated 
All of the employees who successfully completed the 
course were given a certificate from Temple. 



Comcast was satisfied with OICs training and is 
discussing future needs. The OIC continues to sub- 
mit bids and seek opportunities for meeting the 
training needs of area employers. 



The Federal Government 



ihe Federal government and its agencies, 
especially the military, frequently 
develop training technology that, with 
some modifications, could transfer to 
the private sector. Since its inception, the military has 
been training people to perform specific jobs and has 
developed jolwriented materials for people with vary- 
ing levels of basic skillsJn fact, military training ac- 
counts for the largest share of government training ex- 
penditures; in FY 1989, Congress appropriated $17.6 
billion to provide 249,168 man years of training to 
people in all service branches (U.S. Department of 
Defense, 1988). 

The Department of Defense (DoD), as the umbrella 
agency concerned with military readiness service- 
wid^ has played a seminal role in encouraging the de- 
velopment of functional context basic literacy and 
occupational skills training to serve the n^ds of all 
service branches. The earliest effort in tins direction 
was entitled Project 100,000, which was established 
during the Vietnam War to induct substantial num- 
bers of marginally Uterate men into active duty mil- 
itary service. 

More recently, DoD has fiDrmed a Joint Service Man- 
power Research and Development Program to more 
rapidly develop specific responses to training needs, 
which are also replicable in the civilian sector. 

In addition to the basic and specialized training pro- 
vided by the military, each service branch has devel- 
oped cooperative arrangements with civilian schools 
to enable service personnel to earn high school 
diplomas or work toward college degrees. Among 
those degrees for which college credit can be earned 
are electronic technician, aerospace engineer, and in- 
dustrial equipment repairer. Several credit-by- 
examination and correspondence programs are also 
offered. Finally, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
have developed registered apprenticeship programs 
which enable enrollees to receive credit for their ser- 
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vice experience in civilian apprenticeship programs. 

Overall, the military uses distinctive training tech- 
nologies and methods of delivery. Its principal con- 
tribution to the nation's learning enterprise has been 
and continues to be to develop training practices and 
technologies and disseminate them to civilian educa- 
tion and training institutions. Because lai^geamoimts 
of federal funds are spent developing these training 
technologies. Congress is beginning to consider mak- 
ing them available to private and public training enti- 
ties. Today, many employers may find that training pro- 
grams designed by the federal government are very 
useful because they have been well- researched and ex- 
tensively tested. 

I A Snapshot: General Motors and the VS, Depart- 
ment of the Army. General Motors (GM) is a $100 
billion automobile manufacturer and electronics, 
aviation, and defense company headquartered in 
Detroit, Michigan. The company has approximately 
160 plant locations in the US. and employs over 
380,000 workers nationwide. 

Ttaining is a lai^ge part of GMs' operation. Althougli 
the training is decentralized, the corporate training 
staff recommends training programs to its plants and 
departments and makes resources available to help 
tliose groups conduct training. 

Recently, GM decided to scale down its operations. 
At the same tim^ the company moved to bring new 
technology into the workplace. GM recognized that 
training was necessary in order for employees to use 
the new technologies and designed a training program. 
However, when GM began to train employees in the 
new technological processes another training need 
emei^ed. Many trainees lacked the basic skills to par- 
ticipate in the training program. 

By 1986, the company decided that it needed to pro- 
vide basic skills training to approximately 100,000 
employees in GMs' plants throughout the United 
States. Because the training population was so laig^ 
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GM wanted lu guard against participants being pulled 
off of the line en masse for training. More specifically, 
the company wanted a computerized self-paced train- 
ing program. As the search for resources began, the 
GM Government Affairs oflFice in Washington, D.CL sent 
corp>orate headquarters information on a successful 
basic skills program designed by the Department of 
the Army. This program— the Job Skills Educiition 
Program (JSEP)-~was a perfect match for GM; h was 
geared specifically toward training a laige pop'ilation 
in basic skills. GM immediately contacted fiie U5. 
Department of the Army for assistance. 

JSEP was rieveloped by the United States Army with 
the help of Florida State University to train soldiers 
in the basic academic skills needed to perfomi their 
jobs. The program is designed fiDr enlisted soldiers 
wiih rankings from El to E5, skills level- ^ ^ne or two^ 
andw loieceiveascoreof less than 100 on the General 
Technical Portion of the Armed Service Vocational Ap- 
titude Battery. 

The JSEP program is applicable to ninety-fiDur of the 
most common jobs in the milit ^y. All of the jobs were 
analyzed to determine the skills essential to each. 
Roughly 300 lessons vvere prepared, teaching over 200 
skills. The program is competency-based, so soldiers 
learn only those skills needed fiDr their jobs aind for 
which they cannot meet the competency requirements. 
They must also take the lessons on skills pertaining 
to Soldier's Common Tasks— skills that every soldier 
is expected to know, regardless of his or her job, in- 
cluding biological and nuclear warfare^ code of con- 
duct, and first aid. 

The JSEP program was made available to the civil- 
ian sector as a result of recommendations by the Tech- 
nology Transfer Task Force, composed of represen- 



tatives from the Departments of Education, Labor, anc' 
Defense and other groups. This Task Force looks at 
pixKiucts in the public sector to see if they are useful 
to the private sector; the JSEP program was seen as 
potentially useful to the employers. 

Although the program has not been fully imple- 
mented in the private sector to date, Florida State has 
received a grant from the Department of Labor to 
study the transf^zability of the program to the civilian 
sector One of the major issues in the study is the ex- 
tent to which lessons in the program need to be rede- 
signed in a nonmilitary (degreenin^ coniext in order 
to be relevant to the civilian audience, to the costs in- 
volved, and to practical use by trainers. The program, 
both with and without a military context, is being 
tested in White Plains, New York. 

Thus far, the Army has given the program to the 
State of North Carolina for use in vocational education 
programs, and to Ford Aerospace and GM for use in 
their plants. 

GM implemented the JSEP program in the first 
quarter of 1989. Before implementaion, the company 
reviewed the material to identify potential problems 
with the program's military context. GM concluded 
that the military context did not pose a major problem. 
Because the program has only recently been imple- 
mented, the results are unknown. However, the compa- 
ny continues to explore the feasibility of linking other 
basic skills programs with JSEP. For example, individ- 
ual CM plants are currently developing supplementary 
basx skills programs that are geared toward their H 
loail needs. These plants are in the process of iden- ■ 
tifyjng and assessing skill levels to determine the ■ 
amoi4n^ and level of basic skills training needed. H 



Business to Business 



ompanies often sell their training exter- 
nally to other companies. This can 
occur in any industry, although it may 
be most extensive in the utility industry 
where training programs are frequently exchanged. 
Utilities are in a unique situation in that they do not 
compete among one another; rather, they are monop- 
olies within their local geographical regions. 
The employers that purchase training offered by 
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other employers are generally small and have a small 
or nonexistent central training department. These 
small employers usually purchase training from other 
employers in the same industry. One reason that this 
type of training exchange is limited is that employers 
selling programs externally usually do not vigorously 
market their products. 

Securing training from another employer provides 
the purchaser with a quality safety net. If the business 
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selling the training is reputable and providing the 
same training to its own employees, the employer seek- 
ing training can be fairly certain that it i<^ cetting a 
quality pipfjram. The purchaser must keepln mind, 
howev-r, that what works for the goose may not work 
for the gander— different envdronments and situations 
may produce differing results. 

I A Snapshot: United Technologies Corporation and 
Thins World Airlines. United Technologies Corpora- 
tion (UlC), based in Hartford, Connecticut, provides 
a bioad range of high-technology pnxlucts and sup- 
port services to the aerospace, building systems, and 
automotive industries. The Corporation's best-known 
products include Pratt and Whitney aircraft engines. 
Carrier heating and air conditioning systeniS, Otis ele- 
vators and escalators, Sikorsky helicopters, Hamilton 
Standard aerospace systems, Norden defense systems, 
and UT Automotive components and systems. 

UTC employs approximately 190,0{X) workers and 
operates about 300 plants and sales offices in fifty- 
seven countries. During 1988, the Corporation realized 
a net income of $659 million based on sales of $18 
billion. 

Because of its international business focus— offices 
and plants as well as consumers for UTC products are 
located around the world— UTC owns ten corporate 
airplanes and employs approximately forty pilots. 

Itaining is an int^ral ftmction of airline ownership 
for the Corporation. UTC is not alone in this approach 
because flight crews must be certified and maintain 
proficiency in accordance with specific regulations set 
by the US. Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). In 
addition, rapid technological advances in aircraft sys- 
tems and designs constantly pose new training chal- 
lenges for aircraft personnel. 

The airline industry acknowledges that aircraft 
training is a necessary, highly specialized and techni- 
cal component of its industry. It requires trainers with 
highly specialized skills and access to expensive equip- 
ment such as flight simulators. Therefore^ most air- 
craft owners, such as UTC, regularly train aircraft 
flight crews using outside resources. 

Tlie Corporation's three-j-erson in-house training de- 
partmei t manages aircraf . training for its flight crews. 
The department determiues when training is needed, 
coordinates training schedules, and is responsible for 
standardizing training programs. 

In 1976, UTC purchased a Boeing 727 to be used as 
a corporate aircraft. Since all previous flight crew 
training had been customized for other, smaller air- 
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craft and UTC had never owned a Boeing 727, the train- 
ing department identified a need for 727 flight crew 
training. At that time^ the company requested bids 
from airlines in the area. Ttans World Airlines (TWA), 
well-known within the industry as a training provider, 
was chosen to provide a comprehensive flight crew 
training program. 

TWA is a Delaware-based airline serving both do- 
mestic and international routes through its hubs in St 
Louis and New York. TWA's passenger service is its 
main source of revenue but the airline also has a cai^o 
service, provides training and maintenance contract 
services to a number of companies, and provides sup- 
port services to airlines at several locations. TWA's 
total operating revenues for 1987 were over $4 billion. 
TWA employs approximately 30,500 workers and oper- 
ates three training centers in the United States. 

TWA has been offering its training programs to 
other employers for over twenty-five years; its various 
departments, all decentralized, sell approximately 10 
percent of their training services externally. Tlie tolal 
number of non-TWA employees trained by TWA varies 
widely from year to year. This number fluctuates ac- 
cording to scheduling constraints set hy TWA and 
outside^mployer demand One year TWA may train as 
few as fifty individuals from other companies, the next 
year as many as 300. 

TWA offers a wide variety of training services for 
employers. Programs range from teaching trainees 
how to use new aircraft equipment, systems, and pro- 
cedures—these programs may be prepackaged or cus- 
tomized—to dry lease agreements where a company 
designs and delivers its own program using TWA train- 
ing facilities and equipment. All training is conducted 
on TWAs training sites where expensive training 
equipment, such as flight simulators, are located. 

TWA does not market its outside training services. 
In all cases, companies who hr.ve contacted TWA have 
learned about them through "word-of-mouth." 

UTC contracted with TWA to provide a comprehen- 
sive FAA approved "initial' and "recurrent" training 
for all of its Boeing 727 crewmembers. The five-week 
'initial" training course consists of classroom train- 
ing conducted by a stand-up instructor, flight simu- 
lator training and checkride, and a checkride in a Boe- 
ing 727 aircraft. "Recurrent" training is a three-day 
course consisting of general aircraft systems review in 
the classroom and twelve hours of simulator training 
and checkride: UTC's in-house training department 
coordinated pilot training schedules. 
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UTC and TWA continued to work together until UTC 
sold its Boeing 727 in 1988. Throughout the twelve-year 
period, TWA provided recurrent training to existing 



Boeing 727 flight crews and transition training to 
new pilots on the Boeing 727. UTC continues to 
work with other companies that provide crew train- 
ing for its other aircraft. 



Public Funding Sources and Intermediaries 



ihe organizations listed above represent 
one type of provider— those that de- 
velop and deliver training. Two other 
players in the provider arena merit 
attention — those who underwrite (fund) employer 
training, and those who act as intermediaries between 
employers and various training providers. These pro- 
viders are usually governmental entities— those that 
fund employer training programs generally use public 
funding sources, those that fund and deliver training 
are usually the administrative bodies of public job 
training programs. 

There has been some controversy concerning the 
way governments provide training to employers. The 
most common criticism is that public funds are being 
used to subsidize training that the private sector 
should be paying for— and would be financing in the 
absence of these programs. However, public funds tra- 
ditionally have been used to provide services that the 
private sector was unwilling or unable to provide 
While the notion of public funds being used to subsi- 
dize private ventures appears to run contrary to intent 
of the legislation which created these funding pro- 
grams, it is important to ask whether the private sec- 
tor would train special populations (low income and 
dislocated workers, for example) in the absence of 
public funds. Perhaps they would, but these public 
funds may act as a motivator for employers to be more 
extensively and effectively involved in the training of 
these populations. 

Public Funds Generated at the 
Federal and State Levels 

The Job Tiaining Partnership Act (JTPA) is the larg- 
est civilian federally funded training program. Approx- 
imately $4 billion is distributed annually to the states 
on a formula basis. The states then allocate the funds 
to localities, which have a great deal of autonomy in 
how the funding is spent on training 



One of the guiding principles behind JTPA is the es- 
tablishment of Private Industry Councils (PICs). JTPA 
requires that PICs be established within each service 
delivery area (SDA) and that 51 percent of the member- 
ship and the chairman be selected from among private 
sector representatives. Over 11,000 business represen- 
tatives currently serve on these councils nationwide 
(National Commission on Employment Policy, Sep- 
tember 1987). 

The administration of the federal JTPA funds at the 
local level is through a joint partnership agreement be- 
tween local elected officials and the PICs. This is a 
change from prior legislation where training was pro- 
vided under the direction of local elected officials 
alone The JTPA legislation, passed in 1982 and imple- 
mented in 1983, reflects the conviction that local em- 
ployers are the best judges of what kind of training is 
needed within a local community. The unemployed 
populations specifically identified to be served under 
the Act, either through local or state c;ersight or 
through federal administration, include the disad- 
vantaged— adult and youth, such as special summer 
youth programs; dislocated workers; Native Amer- 
icans; migrant and seasonal farm worken^; Job Corps 
eligible youth; veterans; and older workers. 

The Act assigns to the local PICs specific responsi- 
bilities for providing policy guidance and exercising 
oversight of local job training activities. The major 
types of training conducted under the Act fall into the 
following categories: 

• classroom training, which consists of basic educa- 
tion, occupational skills training, or a combination 
of the two; 

• on-the-job training (OJT) which involves skill train- 
ing in a specific occupation in an actual work set- 
ting with a commitment beforehand that the em- 
ployer will hire the trainee for full-time employment 
upon successful completion of training (employers 
are reimbursed for one-half of the trainee's wages 
for a period of up to six months); 

• job-search assistance, which helps recipients learn 
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how to locate apply for, and obtain employment; and 
• work experience which is short-term or part-time 
subsidized work designed to assist eligible partic- 
ipants in entering/re-entering the labor force or en- 
hancing their employability. 
All of these types of training can be packaged in 
many different ways. Frequently die JTPA funds are 
used to leverage funds from other federal, states and 
private sources which can help with complementary 
specialized services that make the difference in allow- 
ing both employers and trainees to participate in a 
program. 

One of the most effective ways for employers to take 
advantage of JTPA funds is through customized train- 
ing in which PICs consider training program proposals 
from individual employers, groups of employers, or 
proposed industry consortia who will agree to hire a 
minimum number of JTPA-eligible unemployed indi- 
viduals upon successful completion of a designated 
training program. This process tailors each program 
to the unique training requirements anci employment 
needs of a particular firm or industry where projected 
numbers and types of new job openings can be clearly 
determined and identified. 

There are two other pieces of federal legislation that 
offer incentives for employers to train. The Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) is made available to employers 
who hire workers who are in certain targeted catego- 
ries—usually those who fall below the federally deter- 
mined poverty level. Employers receive a federal tax 
credit up to specified amount when they hire employ- 
ees who meet certain criteria. While the TJTC does not, 
in fact, have any training provisions, it often, in effect, 
results in training. Because training of the econom- 
ically disadvantaged can be financed by other public 
job training funds, TJTC can effectively lengthen the 
period of on-the-job training when another funding 
source expires. The Veteran's Job Training Act also pn> 
vides funds for a designated period to employers who 
hire and train veterans. All of these federal laws have 
restrictions on the populations that are served. 

There are also funding sources that originate at the 
state level, although, as with federal JTPA funds, they 
are likely to be distributed to local entities which in 
turn administer the funds imder the guidance of the 
states. The funds are either distributed directly to the 
employer who will then conduct the training in-house 
or to a p2X)vider who has b^n contracted to do the 
training. In some states, the vocational education sys- 
tem or the community college system is used as the 



training provider. In other states, other private or 
public institutions, such as CBOs, conduct the training. 

State economic development funds may be the most 
common source of stale funds for training. Forty-six 
states offer customized training as an incentive to em- 
ployers considering relocating to the state or expand- 
ing their operations within the state. Some will make 
training fuMds available only to employers meeting 
specified criteria, such as being a growth industry or 
to forestall an employer proposing to move out of the 
state. Empioj-ers are equal partners in the development 
and delivery of the training programs. Representatives 
from the provider and the company jointly plan a 
training development and implementation strategy. 

Most economic development training programs are 
targeted to manufacturing industries and provide 
training in a variety of technical skills and occupa- 
tions. Usually, the economic development program 
provides much more than just training; they link with 
other organizations in the state when necessaiy to pro- 
vide employee screening, recruiting, and hiring; cus- 
tomized training materials; and job and task analyses. 

There are many different structures for administer- 
ing state economic development activities. Some states 
have established autonomous, quasi-public institu- 
tions to administer statewide job training programs. 
Others house their training programs in the state of- 
fice for economic development, the governor's office, 
or the state education department. 

I A Snapshot* 4>E Raymond Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Faciyty and the Kansas Department of Com- 
merce. The C-E Raymond Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Facility, located in Enterprise, Kansas, is a 
division of Combustion Engineering Corporation 
headquartered in Stanford, Connecticut. The facility 
manuiFactures bulk handling equipment such as pul- 
verizing and grinding equipment, conveying and 
handling equipment, pulp and paper equipment, and 
sh'ietrock production equipment, and consists of a 
lai^?c machine sliop^ an assembly plant, and a ware- 
house: The Enterprise facility employs 185 salaried 
and 90 hourly workers. 

The Enterprise facility only meets the needs of Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation; its sole purpose is 
to manufacture products for the sales and engineer- 
ing divisions of the parent company. Therefor^ the En- 
terprise facility is not a profit-making arm of the com- 
pany. However, the facility did $34 million worth of 
business with Combustion Engineering in 1988 and ex- 
pects to do $36 million of business with them in 1989. 
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The Enterprise Manufacturing Facility has a unique 
in-h«'use training program coordinated by the Man- 
ager of Manufacturing, with the help of an adminis- 
trative assistant, and overseen by a committee com- 
posed of three representatives each from the union and 
management While patterned after traditional ap- 
prenticeship programs, the program is tailored to meet 
the facility's unique needs— production at this small 
facility requires frequent assembly line changes and 
the employees must be able to change and operate var- 
ious assembly components. The program has both on- 
the-job and classroom components. Six-tonight train- 
ees participate in the training at any one tim^ two new 
trainees are taken into the program about every three 
months. The 4,000-hour program is usually completed 
in two years, and at the completion of the prograrn. the 
trainees reach craftsmen status and are close to the top 
of the payscale. Most importantly, these workers then 
possess the skills to work on a variety of machines and 
can switch gears quickly. 

All other types of training, including management 
and supervisory training, are conducted at the corpo- 
rate headquarters of GE Raymond's parent company. 
Combustion Engineering. 

In 1986, Combustion Engineering was shutting 
down many of its larger plants for economic reasons. 
The company had suffered in the early 1980s when the 
oil and gas industry had bottomed out and needed to 
downsize in order to stay afloat. As a result, it closed 
a large east Chicago plant and divided that operation 
between a plant in New York and the Enterprise, 
Kansas facility. This shift impactM the Kansas fa- 
cility by shutting down a f abricatio.x assembly section 
of the plant and moving it to another facility eight 
miles away to make room for the new operation. 
Rather than lay off their workers, C-E Raymond 
elected to retrain thirty-two and reassign nineteen 
workers to other ansas. 

Combustion Engineering's restructuring also re- 
quired the company to hire additional employees at the 
Enterprise facility. Employment rose from 176 in 
August of 1986 to 260 in June of the following year. 
Ttaining was also required for these new employees. 

After analyzing their training needs and available in- 
house resources, C-E Raymond determined that time 
constraints and the need to increase production levels 
prevented them from conducting training in-house: 
They needed outside assistance in order to minimize 
the time that the trainees would be off the line and to 
ensure that they could be trained immediately. 

er|c 



When C-E Raymond began to look for an outside 
provider, their parent company, Cbmbustion Engineer- 
ing, urged them to investigate state funding options in 
order to help defray some of the training costs. Com- 
bustion Engineering knew that New York State has 
responded quickly to help their New York facility 
finance training. The Enterprise facility made some in- 
quiries and discovered that they were^ in fact, eligible 
to receive state funds from Kansas, 

The Kansas Industrial TVaining Program (KIT) and 
the Kansas Industrial Retraining Program (KIR) are 
typical of many state economic development training 
programs. The training programs^ which had been ad- 
ministered through the general authority given to the 
Kansas Department of Commerce since 1973, were for- 
mally established in statute by the Kansas State Legis- 
lature in 1988. These programs were created to provide 
customized training to new, expanding, and restructur- 
ing industries in the state. State general funds and a 
portion of state lottery funds are earmarked for these 
programs^ and federal funds under the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act and JTPA are used to sup- 
plement thiCm. Employers are reimbursed for training 
costs including instructor salaries, training materials, 
and any costs associated with setting up the training 
program at a local educational institution. Employers 
are free to select the training provider, and most em- 
ployers prefer to work with providers they have 
worked with in the past Under the KIT program, the 
costs may be shared with the industry or the employer 
may be reimbursed for the full cost of the training pro- 
gram. The KIR program is operated on a shared-cost 
basis with the employer. 

The two programs are jointly Svministered by the 
Kansas Departments of Commerce and Education. 
The Department of Conun^cce is responsible for pack- 
aging state and federal dollars that are used to reim- 
burse employers directly for approved training costs. 

As is typical when setting up a staic-funded train- 
ing program, when Kansas leameu of C-E Raymond's 
need, a meeting was or^ganized for representatives 
from the plant, the vocational technical .school, the De- 
partments of Commerce and Education, the JTPA pro- 
gram, and the Job Service. The purpose of the meeting 
was to provide the company with as many options as 
possible by pooling as many resources as the state had 
to offer. The state put together a financial package for 
C-E Raymond— it covered the entire cost of the train- 
ing program and included $31,989 in state KIT funds, 
$33,060 in federal Carl Perkins funds, and several 
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JTPA, OJT contracts for those new employees eligible 
under the JTPA program. The OJT contracts reim- 
bursed the company for 50 percent of eligible par- 
ticipants' salaries. 

After this initial meeting, C-E Raymond contacted 
the Salina Area Vocational Technical school to set up 
a machine shop course; this school was chosen be- 
cause it has an excellent machine shop laboratory and 
C-E Raymond had worked with them in the past. The 
employees were sent to the school in groups of sixteen 
to participate in an eight-week training session in 
August of 1986. The course consisted of a combination 
of classroom training and handsK)n experience in the 
school's machine shop laboratory. After returning to 



the compaiiy, the employees were each paired with an 
experienced machine operator for four weeks of OJT. 
The state paid all training costs plus the salaries of two 
supervisors responsible for managing the on-the-job 
portion of the training. 

C-E Raymond is currently using KIR fimds for an 
extensive retraining program. The Enterprise facility 
has computerized its inventory and other admin- 
istrative operations and is retraining all of its 
employees in a new manufacturing resource planning 
system. Itaining for supervisory staff will take ■ 
place in Chicago; Dallas, OrlandQ and Kansas City. I 
The remaining workforce will be retrained at the 9 
Enterprise facility. I 
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When employers enter into 
partnerships with outside 
providers, they may seek 
short-cuts that help over- 
come inherent obstacles created by cooperative ar- 
rangements. Our research shows that one distin- 
guishing characteristic of employer-provided linkages 
is that they are constructed to meet the needs of 



specific trainee populations within the employer in- 
stitution. Providers are most often selected because 
they offer the best training alternatives for a particular 
occupational groupi The following discussion will map 
out which providers employers most often choose 
based on the kind of training they are seeking. Figure 
10 provides an overview and lays the groundw5rk for 
this discussion. 



Executive Deveiopment Training 



here are roughly 2.5 million executives 
and senior managers in the United 
States. They represent the top decision- 
makers in a workforce approaching 120 
million people (Monthly Labor Review, 1987). Exec- 
utives ride atop the mana- 
gerial ladder, making pol- 
icy decisions, shouldering 
overall profit-loss responsi- 
bilities, and setting organi- 
zational objectives. Execu- 
tive development training 
programs are geared to- 
ward executives and high 
level managers who super- 
vise other lower level man- 
agers and who make deci- 
sions which are often rislq^ 
and have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Most laiige em- 
ployers have executive de- 
velopment programs. At 
least two thirds of those 
companies describe execu- 
tive development programs 
as "individual develop- 
ment" or "the building of 
leaders.'' This program 

focus distinguishes executive development training 
from other employer-provided training programs 
because executive employees are not provided train- 
ing to help them perform a specific ta§|c more effi- 
ciently. Perhaps, most employers believe that by the 
O 
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by the time employees reach the executive ranks they 
have already benefited from extensive human capital 
development As they were mo\'ed through the ranks, 
these employees received both job-specific training 
and substantial professional development experi- 
ences including traditional 
schooling, job rotation, and 
mentoring that prepared 
them for higher manage- 
ment Executive develop- 
ment programs are geared 
toward helping executives 
visualize tfie bigger pic- 
ture—company direction, a 
company's domestic and 
international competitive 
positions, and the leader- 
ship role and responsibili- 
ties of the executive 

In most cases, executive 
development training pro- 
grams are bought from 
outside providers. This 
conclusion is supported by 
research which shows that 
in-house staffing for ex- 
ecutive development pro- 
grams tends to be small, 
with only one or two employees. This staff is primar- 
ily responsible for making contacts vwth providers and 
coordinating and administering the employer side of 
the linkage. Another reason that outside providers are 
used extensively is that most executive development 
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programs are generic and do not need to be custom- 
ized or tailored to particular company needs or skills. 
Therefor^ the company can save time and resources 
by purchasing a*-^ existing program from an outside 
provider. 

Universities, graduate schools, and independent in- 
stitutes are the most commonly used providers for ex- 
ecutive development training. 

Management Development 

There are more than five million managers in the 
United States Monthly Labor Review, 1987). Unlike ex- 
ecutives, a manager executes policy rather than sets 
it The manager is a "translator" who conveys policy 
and motivates the work force to achieve company 
goals. Managers are responsible for supervising other 
employees, some of whom may be lower level man- 
agers or supervisors. They frequently have concrete 
data to work with when undertaking a task and often 
have the most interaction with other employees in the 
oiiganization. 

Most employers believe that a company "makes" 
managers through extensive formalized training, on- 
the-job training, and mentoring. Therefor^ manage- 
ment development training is not only common among 
American employers, but it is usually conducted in- 
house, within the parameters of company philosoplty 
and culture. 

Most empfoyees who become managers move up 
through the ranks, leaving behind hands-on experience 
and taking on new responsibilities such as coordinat- 
ing people and resources. Therefore^ employer-pro- 
vided programs focus on basic management skills 
such as team building, budgeting, decision-making, 
leadership, and communication. 

When an employer does seek an outside provider, it 
is generally to supplement in-house training efforts. 
Outside providers are most commonly used to develop 
and deliver seminars and workshops. Suppliers and 
consultants have shown the most flexibility in this 
regard, and are therefore the primary providers. 
Managers are also often enrolled in generic seminars 
provided by colleges and universities, professional 
associations, or community colleges. 



Supervisory Training 



The supervisory work force includes close to five 
million American employees. More than half of these 
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are in retail sales occupations. Roughly two million 
more supervise blue-collar employees in American in- 
dustry, 700,000 are supervisors in office settings, and 
the remainder are scattered throughout the nation's in- 
dustries (Monthly Labor Review, 1987). Supervisors 
are responsible for managing other employees, but not 
other managers. Supervisors implement comparer pol- 
icies at the point of production or service delivery and 
train other workers, whether as a designated part of 
their jobs or through subtle behavioral cues that signal 
their preferred methods of operation. 

Most companies provide supervisory training in the 
same context as they do management development 
training. Supervisors usually come into their positions 
with technical expertise but lack the wide range of 
interpersonal and managerial skills required for 
supervisory positions. In addition, the direction and 
importance placed on those new skills are dictated by 
company culture and direction. 

Therefor^ supervisory training is generally con- 
ducted in-house and supplemented by outside re- 
sources. Programs focus on basic management skills 
such as team building, interpersonal skills, and com- 
munications. Employers most frequently turn to sup- 
pliers and consultants who have demonstrated the 
most flexibility in providmg training within the con- 
fines of company culture to develop and deliver short 
seminars or supply pre-packaged training materials. 
Another commonly used option for these companies 
is to tap educational institutions like universities and 
community and junior colleges, as well as profes- 
sional/trade associations to provide generic seminars 
and workshops. 

Non-Technical Professionals Training 

There are close to nine million non-technical profes- 
sionals in the United States (Monthly Labor Review, 
1987). Non-technical professionals are degreed workers 
who have attained specialized expertise in areas other 
than mathematics and the sciences such as attorneys, 
writers, and personnel and training specialists. Non- 
technical professionals generally have a great deal of 
autonomy in their jobs and are expected to work with 
a minimum of direct supervision. They make decisions 
related to their own areas of expertise, create their own 
methods for achieving major goals, and set and meet 
objectives that contribute to achieving lai^ger company 
goals. 

Most companies encourage professional growth for 
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non-technical professionals through participation in 
professional societies, university teaching, or consult- 
ing. However, employers do provide formalized train- 
ing for this group in order to: 

• update professional skills and expertise 

• meet company needs arising from new projects, 

• provide orientation to corporate goals and ctdtur^ 

• provide hiring and retention incentives, and 

• help manage stress and improve health. 
Therefor^ most training programs encompass both 

professional and personal effecdveness skills such as 
business writing, team building, time and stress man- 
agement, conflict intervention, and speaking and 
presentation skills. 

The more unique the training needs are for non- 
technical professionals, the more likely the employer 
will do training in-house. For example, highly special- 
ized topics sudi as updating Certified Public Accoun- 
tants on the latest tax laws are more likely to be done 
in-house with assistance from outcide providers. The 
most commonly used outside provider under these cir- 
cumstances is the small consultant who usually has 
expertise in a specific area. 



Technical Professionals Training 

There are almost 4.8 million teciinical professionals 
in the United States (Monthly Labor Review, 1987). 
Technical professionals are most frequentiy employ- 
ees who hold a college degree or higher. They are edu- 
cated and trained to make broad judgments, to invent, 
and to apply a particular intellectual discipline to 
problem solving. More specifically, technical profes- 
sionals usually work autonomously and are responsi- 
ble for developing new products and designs, conduct- 
ing research, and making diagnoses and prescribing 
treatment (health care industry), but are not necessar- 
ily responsible for formal management or exercising 
direct authority over subordinates. 

Most employer-provided training for technical pro- 
fessionals focuses on updating skills or knowledge to 
apply to new technologies. Seminars are usually 
geared toward a specialty area that can be broadly ap- 
plied to a specific area of expertise. For example, a 
seminar for technical professionals might introduce 
a new synthetic material and explain its development, 
properties, and uses. One trainee— the design engi- 
neer—who attends the training to develop a new prod- 
uct will use the information differently than another 
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trainee— the engineer— who will test the product once 
it is developed. 

While most training is provided in-hous^ employers 
frequently use colleges and imiversities because of 
their experience teaching adults. However, there is a 
glowing number of research and development insti- 
tutes as well as manufacturing companies that are 
coming into the training loop for technical profes- 
sionals. They provide a new comprehensive focus be- 
cause they bring together all workers involved in 
developing a new product- -from technical profession- 
als to production workers and sales and marketing 
personnel. 

International Training 

International training participants are generally 
upper level managers, employees, and their families 
who are going to work and/or live in a foreign coun- 
try. This description not only applies to U.S. citizens 
stationed abroad but also to foreign employees sta- 
tioned in the U.S. 

Because international training encompasses such a 
broad spectrum, it has several components. Interna- 
tional training includes short, intensive courses, sem- 
inars and workshops in: 

• language training for U.S. employees stationed 
abroad and foreign employees stationed in the U.S., 
as well as the families of each of these groups of 
trainees, 

• culture training on the social and political environ- 
ments for VS. employees stationed abroad and for- 
eign employees stationed in the U.S., as well as the 
families of each of these groups, 

• ctdture training on the business (company) environ- 
ment to teach U.S. employees stationed abroad and 
foreign employees stationed in the US. hov* to func- 
tion professionally, and 

• cultural re-entry training for U.S. employees sta- 
tioned abroad and foreign employees stationed in 
the U.S., as well as the families of each of these 
groups to re-orient and update them on social, eco- 
nomic^ cultural, and professional climates in their 
native coimtries. 

Many companies provide international training out 
of necessity; their employees must be able to adapt and 
communicate in foreign surroundings in order to per- 
form their jobs— very few employees and their families 
hold these skills before they are assigned to an over- 
seas job. Because the training requirements are so spe- 
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cialized, employers almost always seek outside pro- 
viders to conduct this type of training. 

Employers generally contract with small and lai^ge 
consulting firms who specialize in all types of inter- 
national training. However, colleges and universities 
as well as professional/trade associations are begin- 
ning to br^ into this field. 

Sales Training 

There are almost thirteen million marketing and 
sales employees in the United States (Monthly Labor 
Review, 1987). Sales training programs are geared 
toward employees responsible for selling products and 
services to individuals and institutions. While most of 
these employees work within the retail industry as 
salespeople^ clerks, and cashiers, there are a large 
number of sales representatives in commodities, 
securities, and other service industries. Sales employ- 
ees are responsible hr relaying new product applica- 
tions and innovations up the corporate ladder. In fiscal 
terms, business strategies often hinge on the strength 
of the sales force. 

Due to the fact that the connection between sales 
and the financial bottom-line is clearly evident, most 
employers keep a tight rein on sales training by con- 
ducting the training in-house: 

Employers may use a blend of inside and outside re- 
sources depending on the training topic. For example^ 
pxx)duct-specific sales tnuning, including production 
orientation and updates which deal with proprietary 
issues, is often done in-house: This is not only to main- 
tain a competitive edge^ but also because in-house staff 
are usually familiar with the product and readily avail- 
able to deliver training. On the flip side^ generic sales 
training on topics such as interpersonal skills, negotia- 
tion, and sales and motivation techniques are available 
from a variety of providers. Many are even available 
in the video market It is much more cost effective for 
the employer to purchase these training programs 
than to reinvent the wheel. 

Large o^iisulting firms are the most commonly used 
providers for sales training. Some companies link with 
colleges and universities and, less frequently, with 
community colleges, professional/trade associations, 
and unions. 
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Safety Training 

Safety training is geared toward employees who deal 
with hazardous materials or who are in hazardous job 
situations. These employees must learn how to handle 
and operate products and equipment under potentially 
dangerous conditions. 

Because safety training is critically important, often 
dealing with "life or death" situations for employees 
and citizens, most employers allocate in-house re- 
sources toward safety training. In addition, because its 
purpose is to prevent accidents, most safety training 
is embedded in job-specific training. 

General topics in safety training include industrial 
hygiene, fire protection, and loss protection. Most 
safety training is not taught in separate courses, rather 
they are incorporated into general courses. For exam- 
ple, safety instructions for climbing telephone poles 
or working on top of poles are taught as part of a 
course on how to perform the job of a telephone line 
repairman. 

Employers generally link with outside providers for 
safety training when they are providing a generic pro- 
gram such as first-aid or they need supplemental pro- 
gram materials such as video tapes. These items are 
commonly available for purchase as off-the-shelf 
products. 

Employers most frequently look to lai^ge and small 
consultants for assistance in these areas. Secondary 
providers include community colleges, vocational 
schools, community-based oi^ganizations, and unions. 

Regulatory Training 

Regulatory training is geared toward employees in 
industries governed by specific laws and regulations. 
In fact, training requirements are usually laid out in 
regulations issued by a government agency; these 
regulations usually include guidelines for how, when, 
and how long training must be administered. There- 
for^ employers have no choice but to allocave in-house 
resources for that purpose: It comes as no surprise 
then, that providers for regulatory training are ex- 
tremely specialized. 

When an employer does seek assistance from out- 
side resources, it is usually for train-the-trainer work- 
shops and generic or tailored program materials for 
workshops or seminars. Primary providers in this area 
are large and small consulting firms, followed closely 
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by professional associations, independent institutes, 
and colleges and universities. 

Customer Service Training 

Despite the growing importance of the customer ser- 
vice field, there are few available data on training per 
se. Overall, 5.86 million customer service woricers were 
trained in 1987, for a total of 157 million hours of train- 
ing (Lee, 1987). Customer service employees have 
regular contact with the emplqy'er's customers. They 
are the link between the company, the product, and the 
consumer; advertising may make the promises, but 
customer service workers must deliver on those 
promises. 

Most employers believe that customer service em- 
ployees must project a "company image" and be aware 
of tfie unique characteristics of their clientele. In ad- 
dition, for many, a customer service job is a first job. 
Therefore, most employers regularly conduct cus- 
tomer service training with in-house resources. When 
training is provided by an outside provider, it is usually 
done witliin the confines of the oiiganization's culture. 
Outside providers are frequently brought in when the 
employer is initiating a new program or when a spe- 
cialized short seminar or workshop is needed In many 
circumstances, outside providers are contacted to pro- 
vide supplemental pre-packaged materials for an in- 
house program. 

Customer service training programs focus on inter- 
personal skills, product and service orientation, and 
customer-interaction skills— which range from learn- 
ing how to be friendly to procedures for handling an 
irate customer 

When using an outside provider, most employers 
seek assistance from small and large consulting firms, 
followed by community colleges and proprietary 
schools. 

Clerical Training 

Clerical workers include support staff and employ- 
ees with administrative, production, and information 
management responsibilities. These employees have 
generally learned computer operation or a new word 
processing program within the past five years and now 
use a personal computer for preparing letters, keei> 
ing records, and scheduling office events. Many of 
today's clerical personnel are often responsible for 
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training new clerical workers and even professional 
staff on new office equipment. 

Most organizations do not provide formal clerical 
training because they believe that clerical workers 
enter the workforce with most of the basic skills that 
enable them to do their jobs. However, new technology 
in the workplace is requiring more formal clerical 
training. Clerical training programs are also beginning 
to focus on time management, conflict resolution, in- 
terpersonal skills, and teamwork skills. 

Organizations most frequently select large and 
small consulting firms and community colleges for 
formal clerical training. Other providers include voca- 
tional and proprietary schools, and professional/trade 
associations. 

Teclinical and Skills Training 

Technical and skills training is geared toward techni- 
cians, craft, and skill workers, some require knowledge 
of mathematic principles Jind applications in natural 
sciences; all require specific expertise to perform one 
or more components of their jobs. Often, these 
employees go through a certification process which 
recognizes their ability to perform a specific function 
on the job. 

Because this type of training encompasses a broad 
range of workers, it is difficult to draw a clear bound- 
ary as to how employers sponsor their training. Over- 
all, employers appear to strike a balance between in- 
house and outside resources. Cue fact is clear, however 
Technical and skills training is generally embedded in 
job-specific training. When outside providers are used, 
they develop comprehensive programs which can be 
applied directly on the job. This type of training often 
is well-suited to government-sponsored programs such 
as JTPA. Therefore many of the outside providers gen- 
erally have access to public training dollars. The most 
frequently used providers for skills and technical train- 
ing include vocational technical schools and commun- 
ity colleges. Less frequently, employers look toward 
unions, trade associations, and small and large con- 
sulting firms. 
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Creating a Liiikage is a Learning Experience 



he development of a quality 
relationship between em- 
ployer and provider is like 
any other partnership ar- 
rangement It takes communication and a willingness 
on the part of both parties to cooperate. Both players 
should expect difficulties to surface on the first few 
attempts to establish linkages, but they are seldom 
insurmountable. 

In some cases, an employer may feel that a provider 
has not delivered what was promised. Before dissolv- 
ing the relationship, however, it's a good idea to find 
out if poor communication, lack of feedback mechan- 
isms for monitoring the work of the provider, or the 
absence of a good evaluation structure contributed to 
the failure. Still other problems may point to a pro- 
vider's unfamiliarity with the jai^on, specific needs. 



and challenges of a particular industry or oi^ganiza- 
tion. The solution might be as simple as the employer 
in^^esting the time necessary to orient the provider, 
thus, putting the relationship back on the right track. 

Remember, it takes time to build a trad: record. 
Many issues th it surround any business transaction, 
such as cost, time, and program content are applicable 
to training linkages. And, as with any new venture 
both provider and employer will become more skilled 
with practice. 

As employers continue to build these linkages, it's 
worth their effort to construct a quality network of 
provider relationships. Over the long term, it's good 
for the employees— tfiey get the training they need; it's 
good for employers— they get help with emerging 
workforce challenges; and it's good for local com- 
munities because it enhances economic development 
opportunities. 
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